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TIME FOR SENATE 
ACTION HAS COME 


Demonstration at Capital Shows 
Extensive Demand for Consid- 
eration of Amendment 


With the many pilgrimages bringing 
petitions to the Senate drawing near, 
preparations had been completed in 
Washington for the big demonstration 
July 31, when The Woman's Jour- 
nal went to press. 

Migs Alice Paul, chairman of the 
Congressional committee of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, who was to be in charge, is 
sued a statement in which she said 
that after the showing she expected 
would be made, she could not see how 
the Senate could-help giving immedi- 
ate consideration to the pending con- 
stitutional amendment, which has al- 
ready been reported favorably by the 
Senate Woman Suffrage committee. 

“Suffrage has been giving way to 
other questions long enough,” said 
Miss Paul. “What we want now is ac- 
tion. The strength of the suffrage 
movement in this country is now so 
sreat that the women have a right to 
demand that they be shown some con 
sideration. We want the amendment 
voted on in the Senate during the 
present session.” 

A large number of Representatives 
and Senators planned to be at the ban- 
quet following the demonstration, and 
many also expressed their intention of 
going out to Hyattsville to take part 
in the reception of the pilgrims. 


SENATORS RESENT 
BLEDSOE OUTRAGE 


Scurrilous Attack Upon Women | 
Immediately Withdrawn After 
Storm of Disapproval 








A flank movement against woman 
uffrage was attempted in the United 
States Senate this week, when Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina secured pei 
printing as a_ public 


article on the 


mission for 
document an 
of woman by the late Dr. Albert Tay- 
lor Bledsoe, editor of the Southern 
Review. 

The Senate became considerably ex 
cited when it was discovered that the 
article in reality made an attack upon 
woman suffragists. 


mission 


Though Vice-President Marshall ex- 
plained that the author of the attack 
was a doctor of divinity, and an editor 
of ability, Senators of both parties de- 
nounced the article, Mr. Bristow of 
Kansas describing it as an “outrage 
ous piece of blackguardism.” Senators 
Gallinger, Works and Thomas also at- 
tacked it. 

None of the Senators criticised Mr. 
Tillman for having the article pub- 
lished, as it was explained that he had 
merely glanced at the first of its many 
pages. Later Mr. Tillman entered the 
chamber, and asked that the article 
and all references to it in debate be 
stricken from the Record, and the re- 
quest was granted without objection. 
The article said in part: 

“But the strong-minded women of the 
North, in great and increasing multi- 
tudes, covet the power of the hustings 
and placee in Congress. They would 
fain enter the lists with pothouse poli- 
ticians and become the rivals of 
negroes. But if they will unsex their 
souls, let them at the same time lay 
aside their “modest apparel.” Let 
them cut their hair short, and their 
petticoat, too, and enter a la bloomer 
the ring of political prizefighters.” 

“Many is the time,’ said Mr. Bris- 
tow in denouncing the article, “that I 
have accompanied my wife to the polls. 
That is as proper a place for a woman 
as any other place ot business.” 


At the recent election in Carpen- 
tersville, Ill, women representing 
three generations in one family voted. 
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GARBAGE PROBE 
WON BY VOTE 


Chicago Women Put on Board to 
Investigate” System that En- 
dangers Babies 
After having had the vote less than 

four weeks, Chicago women won a 

point last week where they had failed 

to make themselves heard in more 
than a year’s voteless effort. Not 
only did the Chicago council finance 
committee accede to their request for 
an investigation of the city’s garbage 


disposal, but it appointed two mem- 


bers of the Woman's City Club upon! 


the commission of seven. The 
women are Miss Mary McDowell and 
Mrs. William B. Owen. $19,000 was 
appropriated for the investigation. 

The method of garbage disposal has 
long been an eye sore to Chicago 
women, who have attributed to it the 
high death rate of the city’s babies. 
The garbage system is conducted by 
the Chicago Reduction Company, 
which refuses to consider any- 
thing less than a three-year exten- 
sion of the present contract. As the 
contract is nearly up and no other 
system can be immediately installed 
the city administration has consid- 
ered itself at the company’s mercy. 

Miss McDowell and Mrs. Owen re- 
cently interviewed Mr. Julian, the 
president of the Reduction Company, 
at Cincinnati. 

Mr. Julian’s proposition did not 
suit the women and they visited the 
corporation counsel of Cincinnati and 
learned all about that city’s recent 
seizure of an ice plant when the ice 
wagon drivers were on strike. They 
were told of some decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court which 
differ from the opinion given by Cor- 
poration Counsel Sexton that the city 
cannot seize the plantwf the Chicago 
Reduction Company under the police 
power. The women are convinced 
that the city does not have to sub- 
mit to the exorbitant demands of the 
company, but that it can seize the 
plant when necessary and operate it 
until a better plant has been built. 
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WOMEN WHO VOTE 
TO HELP OTHERS 
Will Lay Plans for Using Full 
Weight of Influence in Suffrage 
Campaign 
For the first time in the history of 
women from all the 
States where women actually vote will 
Washington, Aug. 13, 14 
having the 


meet in and 


15, to outline plans for 
franchise extended to women of other 
The meeting is to be held 


under the National 


States. 
auspices of the 
Council of Women 
Mrs. Emma Smith 
Wash., is 

Invitations Mrs. 
DeVoe to the leaders of the organiza 


Voters, of which 


DeVoe of ‘l'acoma 
president. 
have been sent by 
where 
to attend the 
ing, and word given out by Dr. 
Smith King, treasurer of the Council 


women now vote, meet 


Cora 


| is to-the effect that there will be pres- 


}ent at 


us >| 


PENITENTIARY | 


Dauntless Mississippi Secretary 
Succeeds Defaulters and Over- 
sees Murderers and Burglars 


A middle-aged, frail little woman i: 
in charge of the peniten 
tiary. She is Mrs. O. M. Spickard, who 
sueceeded 


Mississippi 
Lawrence Yeager as secre 
tary of the prison board, after he had 
confessed 
money of the State. 

Mrs. Spickard is in charge of 
than one thousand men, including one 
hundred murderers 
Governor Brewer will make her a full 


to stealing $36,000 of the 
more 


and burglar: 
member of the board. 


Mrs. Spickard has bravely should 


ered the responsibility thrown upon 
her now that C .C. Smith, president of j 
the board, is also in jail after being 
convicted of defrauding the State, and | 
Col. W. A. Montgomery, one of the | 
trustees, is taking an 

in the defense of his colleague. 


active interest | 
LeRoy Taylor, the other trustee, is at 


Col. 


home too ill to attend to the business 
of the department. 

Almost wholly unaided and unad- 
vised Mrs. Spickard met the trying sit- 
uation, and taking the initiative she 
has demonstrated her ability to per- 
form duties that are said to call for 
the best business judgment from good 
business men. 





The only countries in Europe that 
have no organized movement for wom: 
an suffrage are Spain, Greece and the 
Crand Duchy of Luxembourg. All the 
others are represented in the Interna 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance. 





Miss Gerling, who has just taken 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity at 
the University of Groningen, and is 
the first woman to have that honor, 
now demands that the Netherlands 
Reformed Church open its pulpit to 
women, The chureh sends women 
missionaries to the heathen, though 
it apparently regards women ag un- 
worthy to preach at home. 





! committee 


|} woman 


|} women, 
' 


| but there 


least one woman from each of 


the suffrage States. 


Dr. King also announced that ar- 
rangements had been made with 
Chairman Henry of the House rules 


to grant a hearing August 


if to members of the Council on the 
pending bill for the creation of a 
suffrage committee in the 
This bill has been sleeping in 


committee 


House, 
a pigeonhole of the rules 
for some time. 


The 
ings of the council 


women who attend the meet 


will be in a differ 


ent position than the usual delega- 


tions of suffragists who go to Con 


gress with requests They represent 


about 4,000,000 who actually vote. 
The 


paign for a 


Council will diseuss the cam 


constitutional amend 
votes for 
State | 
Most 
executive, 


ment giving nation-wide 


and also the _ several 
campaigns to be waged in 1914. 
of the sessions are to be 
is to be a big public meet 


ing, it is announced, and a banquet. 


WILL PROSECUTE 
WHITE SLAVERS 


Funds at Last Provided for Fol- 
lowing up Interstate Cases Un- 
der Federal Law 





After long delay, money is now 
available for the prosecution of cul- 
prits who take young women from 
one State to another for immoral pur 
poses. 

The money was appropriated by 
both Houses of the last Congress in 
the Sundry Civil Bill. But the bill 
was vetoed by President Taft, because 
of an item in it of which he disap- 
proved, in regard to a matter wholly 
unconnected with white slavery. An 
attempt was made to pass the bill 
over his veto, but it failed in the 
House. During the special session of 
Congress now in session the same bill 
was introduced and again passed both 
Houses. It was recently signed by 
President Wilson. Funds, therefore, 
are now available for the prosecution 
of the white slavers during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914. 





NEW VOTERS BACK 
UP MRS. YOUNG 


Chicago Women Demand Action 
and Force Issue of Famous 
School Superintendent 





announcement 
made last week that Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young would resign as superintendent 
of the Chicago schools, than the new 
women voters of the city rose in in- 
dignation to object. 

Mrs. Young, 
world over for 
cies, gave out a statement saying that 
a political 
the chief cause of 


No sooner was the 


who is respected the 


her educational poli- 


her was 
her The 
women frankly declared that as long 
as the question had been made politi- 
cal in its nature they intended to keep 
it in politics until it had been settled 
to their satisfaction. 

With the power of the vote behind 
them, they are forcing the situation to 
the point that they desire. 

The organizations that 
gether as a single protesting unit in- 
cluded the Illinois Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, the Chicago Political Equal 
the’ Woman's 
County, the 


intrigue against 


action, 


banded _to- 


ity League, Party of 


Cook Daughters of the 
the 


Chicago 


American Revolution, Human 
Rights 
Olub, the Woman's City Club and prac 


tically 


Party, the Woian’: 


every parent-teachers associa- 
tion in Chicago. 
Want Her to Reconsider 
By personal pleas Chicago women 
Young to hold her resig- 
They 


were unable to draw from her a prom 


induced Mrs. 
nation in abeyance three days. 


ise to withdraw the resignation per- 
manently. Only a heart-to-heart ap 
peal from such women as Jane Ad 
dams, Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, Mrs. 


Emmons Blaine and others psominent 
in the social, civil and philanthropic 
life of Chicago induced her to consider 
the matter at all, 

The women went to Mayor Harrison 
July 29, and demanded that he use his 
Mrs. 
Young, that the political. opposition to 
Mrs. Young be removed, that the seven 
new members about to be appointed to 


influence for the retention of 


the board be persons in favor of giv- 
ing Mrs. Young rein, that 
some of the member 


free and 


new perhaps 
three—he 
Mayor told the 


that he favored Mrs 


women, 
Harrison delegation 
Young's retention 
and that he had written her regarding 
the subject He also said that he ex- 


pected to appoint two or three women 


to the board 

The suffrage leaders admit frankly 
that unless it can be shown that there 
are good reasons why Mrs. Young 


should not continue at the head of the 
school system they intend to wreck the 
political those 
for the conditions which impelled her 


careers of responsible 
to tender her resignation. 

Another subject for inquiry by the 
women will be what part, if any, an 
“invisible lobby” 
publishing school 
in stirring up the 
prompted the resignation. 

Opened Fight on Books 

took office in 1909, Mrs. 
Young has made several changes in 
the textbooks used in the schools.. Un- 
til a few weeks ago, when the ques- 
tion of new spelling books precipitated 
a stormy scene in the 
and when Mrs. Young asked the board 
to take the matter of selecting the 
books out of her hands because of 
pressure that had been brought to bear 
on her, the board had always approved 
her recommendations on books with- 
out question. 

It had approved them, in spite of 
tremendous pressure by book firms on 
individual members of the board, and 
representatives of book companies 
have admitted sorrowfully in the 
board-rooms that they “couldn’t handle 
Mrs. Young.” 

The opposition of the book fiyms to 
her crystallized into an open fight in 


representing the firms 
had 
which 


textbooks, has 


trouble 


Since she 


board-rooms, 
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the convention of th: National Educa- 
tion Association in 110 when she was 
elected president of_te associat.on. It 
was charged on the floor of the con- 


vention by her frienis and never de- closely written sheets came to an 


nied, that publishing concerns had 
spent thousands of dollars bringing 
delegates to the emvention to vote 
against her. 
Resigned to Keep Harmony 

“I resigned to keep harmony,” said 
Mrs. Young, accordiag to the Record- 
Herald. “Three wecks ago I was in- 
formed by one of th: members of the 
school board, who isa friend of mine, 
that I must not work openly for a cer- 
tain measure that afterward passed, or 
it would be defeated 

“I have always worked for harmony 
in the public schols. I have always 
believed them the greatest institutions 
in the country, and I know that the 
efficiency of the schcols would be im- 
paired if I were to continue with a 
board a part of whose membership is 
hostile to me. ‘ 

“Therefore, I thought it 
resign, sacrificing myself rather than 


proper to 
the schools. There doesn’t seem to be 
any question; the duty is plain.” 
Mrs. Trout Declares War 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president 
of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa 
tion said: 
“We are going to see that the board 
of education keeps the finest superin- 


tendent of schools that Chicago has 


abrupt end. 
written, “For my mother to read, if 
ever the time comes when she needs 
an explanation of her daughter.” 


es 


The envelope was unsealed, and the 


On the envelope was 


+ al * . * 


I wonder, mother dear, under what 
conditions you will read this. Shall 
I be dead or insane or—no, that’s ab- 
surd. You probably won't read it at 
all, as one of my brave days will come 
and I will tear it up. Days like to 
day I feel the end is near~—that end 
when everyone I love on earth, you 
and the two children will be struck. 
Oh! mother dear, can I ever make 
you know so that you can tell Mary 
and William they are old 
enough to understand how much I 
have borne? It’s queer to think that 
some day I may be parted from my 
love more than 
than my body. 
When that day comes, everyone will 
with Will, and 
will be sure that I never really loved 
the children. , 

Oh God, isn't the world a funny 
How few people ever under- 
stand, and how rare is a person who 
think that whatever the law 
permits is moral. You worry, dearie, 
ind say you can’t see what I have to 


when 


own babies, whom I 


my soul and more 


sympathize 


everyone 


place! 


doesn't 





ever had and we are going to e that 
eshe is ubnha ‘ I wi The 
caucat ! ) ] ‘ irst 
col 


Dean Sumner Praises Mrs. Young 
Dear , P 
| 
Mrs. Young T mn] 
the board | 
“Chicago { oud of 
having without question the most abl 


superintendent of public instruction in 
In four vears Mrs. Young 


of chaos, organ 


the country. 
has brought order out 
ization out of disorganization and hai 
mony out of discord in our public 
school system. She has the love and 
princi 


respect of 7,000 teachers and 


pals and the confidence of the entire 
public at large. 
“Unless the 
freed from politics and with it 
readjusted, allows Mr: 


schools, absolute 


board of education 
view- 
point Young, 
as superintendent of 
matters 


freedom in all educational 


which come under her department, I 


‘ 


am quite frank to say that Mrs. Young 


will make a grave mistake in reconsid 
ering her resignation.” 
Predicts Doom of Book Lobby 
The doom of the book lobby if the 
women discover that it forced Mrs 
Young to resign was predicted by Mrs. 
Rhodus, 


Woman's 


who is president of the 
Party. 

“We have not investigated this lobby 
Rhodus. ‘‘We have 
time yet, but if we do dis- 
hidden 
involved had 


so far,” said Mrs 
not had 
cover any workings of that 
kind the 
leave town at once, because we will not 


kind in Chi- 


men better 
permit anything of that 
cago.” 

Mrs. 
president of the 


Treadwell, 
Political 


who has been princi- 


Harriette Taylor 
Chicago 
Equality League, 
pal of the West Pullman School for a 
number of years, promised the dawn 
of a new policy in the management of 
Chicago schools. 





Permanent headquarters of the 
Woman’s Party of Cook County, IIL, 
were opened last week in room 412, 
Hotel LaSalle, with a “housewarm- 
ing” and reception from 10 A. M. to 
10 P. M. Foreign women of the city 
were invited to join the party. “If 
the Woman’s Party can interest these 
women and enlist them in_ the 
service,” said Mrs. Rhodus, “they can 
be of inestimable service in bettering 
conditions in the so-called ‘Little 
Italy,’” 





Despite extremely hot weather pe- 
titions are being circulated rapidly In 
Nebraska in the initlative campaign 
for submission of the equal suffrage 
amendment. Mrs. Ida B. Parsley, 
who in a short time filled three peti- 
tion blanks in South Omaha, did not 
have a refusal from a single man. 


|make me nervous. A good husband 


lovely children and all that money 


I am getting bitter, you say 
nd so different Iam. You see I am 


prostitute now 


Don't ” shocked. It’s all very 
the law backs me up and 

do society The church, too, 
word to Say against my 


even tells me it’s a sacra 


God forgive them, they know 


what they say; they are only 
n | only sell myself to my hus 
ind, and instead of getting money 


jewels I get the privilege of living 
with my children, 

Will and 
other. We 
splendid match, I so good look- 


It came about this way: 
I fell in 


were a 


love with each 


ing, he a rich man of exemplary hab 
it You were so happy and so was I. 
You felt as all mothers must, thank 
ful that, when the time came to give 
could give 
Then came our 
world. The excite- 


your daughter away, you 
her to a “good” man. 
trip around the 
ment of having so much money spent 
on me, 


living so—well, so the way 


you and | always used to wish we 
could live, and all the things I saw 
filled my life full. 


of knowing my 


Then the happiness 
baby was coming; 


building our beautiful house; watch- 
ing Mary grow; then my son coming 
different 


you never knew that feel- 


There is a feeling when a 
on comes; 
ing, dear. My mind is too warped to 
know if during those first years Wil] 


meant much to me or not. Perhaps 
he did; anyhow, I was happy enough. 
When you say you are happy enough, 
of course you 
ning to 
happy. 

Then all of a sudden I began to 
grow, to grow in all the ways I hadn't 
grown before. I 


mean you are begin 


realize that you are not 


read and read and 
began to do things with people who 
thought and had high ideals. I tried 
to interest Will in all the new ideas 
I had, and he only laughed at me 
Then began the falling of the scales 
from my eyes. I saw him as he was— 
insincere and 
strangely out of 
boasted 


coarse, with ideals 
keeping with his 
churchmanship. Well, it 
happened slowly, but it ended in my 
hating him, 

All this time we quarreled some, 
and made up and tried to do better, at 
least I tried. 


Finally we had it out. I told him 
I couldn't go on living with him as 
his wife, but that I was quite willing 
to go on living in the house and 
would do my best to make him com. 
fortable. He smiled when I had fin- 
ished, and said he refused to consent 
to any such arrangement, and that 
the sooner I realized what marriage 
meant, the better for me. Then I 
grew furious and said I had been con- 
sidering his feelings in the matter, 
but as he wouldn’t have that way, I 
would take the children and go and 
live with you. Then he laughed and 
slowly sealed my doom. 

He began by saying I was quite wel- 
come to go; he had no more feeling 
for me than I had for him. I thought 
I would scream for joy. In a flash I 
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saw the happy times you and the 
babies and I were going to have. He 
added, “Of course you can’t take the 
children; they are my children, and 
I don’t propose to be parted from 
them.” In my ignorance I said I had 
as much right to them as he had; at 
least, I could have them half of the 
time. He kept on smiling, and we 
talked far into the night. It got, for 
me, so tragic that I felt detached. I 
felt like a woman fighting for an- 
other woman's children. What the 
talk made clear was—I could go away 
any hour I wished, alone. Then, in 
due course, Will would divorce me for 
desertion, and of course the courts 
would give him the children. Right- 
ly, for a mother who deserts her chil- 
dren is no fit mother to care for them. 
The alternative—Will by no chance 
ever did anything any State gives 
divorce for—was for me to stay and 
fulfil my marriage Why, in 
God's name, are girls allowed to take 
vows, and be kept to them by the 
law, the nature of which they can't 
possibly know when they take them? 

Three years have gone since then, 
and no matter what I have done or 
may do, I will never need to be sent 
to Hell. I am having mine now! 

It seems so simple to. ask, “Why 
doesn't she lock her door?” The an- 
swer is, if I do (I have tried) the 
children can call the 
witness, and the court 
would order me to restore to my hus 
band his “conjugal rights,” or he can 
turn me out of the house. 


VOWS. 


father of my 
servants to 


My brain seethes all my waking 


hours trying to see what is the mat 
ter with it all. When I have brought 
two children into the world (all he 
have), earned 
ihe right to the one thing I ask—my- 


self? 


wanted to haven't I 


Visions come to me that when the 
grow old enough, they can 
themselves whom they 
want to live with, and then they and 
I can go to you. But will they choose 
me? | am not at all sure of it. Their 
father loves them and is a 
father to them. He has wealth, and 
can and does give them 
their hearts desire. 


children 
choose for 


good 


everything 
He is a charming 
man, everyone says so, and they love 
him. What have I to offer them? I 
am a nervous wreck, and, try as I do 
my outlook on life is growing warped 
and bitter: 
pany, I fear. 


I am not very good com 


So far I have been able to keep up 
before people the bluff that Will and 
[ are like most other married people 


| have even gotten so that when he 


kisses me—which he always’ does 
when he comes home and visitors are 
here—-I don’t shiver, though I turn 
sick. 


I devour Ibsen and Bernard Shaw 
or anyone else who seems to be trying 
women, The trouble 
they leave the chil: | 
} dren out. Am I the only woman on 


earth who turns faint when she hears 


to understand 
with them all is, 


the handle of her door turn? Am I 
the only woman whose husband is 
willing to let his children’s mother 


pay him the price of a street woman 
in order to take care of those chil. 
dren? I hope I am. 

Some days I feel unfit to hold “my 
babies to my heart. I almost feel go- 
ing on the street would be easier, 
impersonal. One 
spared seeing the author of 
degradation at other times. 

Do you remember the time we went 
to the Night Court, and all you peo- 
ple gasped with horror when we saw 
that nice looking woman locked in 
her cell? When I heard that bolt 
click, my thought was, how much like 
Heaven it would be to be,there and 
know he couldn’t open the door. 


Oh, my dear little mother, please 
understand, Don’t think I’m queer, 
don’t think—well, don’t think any- 
thing but that I have done my best. 
No doubt some other woman could 
have done better. I would do any- 
thing he asks, if only it would earn 
me the right to myself. 

The most wonderful thing in the 
world is that two people who love 
each other can have a child who is 
flesh of their flesh. If they don’t love 
each other, it is Hell, and yet that life 
they brought into existence still binds 
them and perhaps must. 


I bought a paper-cutter today, and 


more would be 


one’s 


ec sid 


{and father, and 
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sharp edge. I felt like the heroine of | 
a melodrama! They always 80 obvi | 
ously flourish it in the first act. My 


ther and make an act four that is 


called tragedy by church and State. | 
- | 
Excuse me for writing such non- 


sense, This is one of my days when | 
I feel that the children aren’t worth 
the price I pay. Tomorrow, I will, 
know they are worth it, all and more. | 


* * - * * 


The Times got a scoop. 
TRAGEDY IN HIGH SOCIETY 


Society is shocked by the murder 
of Mr. William Shroder, the well- 
known banker, All that is known at 
the time of going to press is that at 
twelve o'clock last night the servants 
were aroused in the Shroder mansion 
They rushed to Mr. 
Shroder’s dresing room, whence the | 
sound came, and were confronted by | 
the body of Mr. Shroder, in whose, 
heart was thrust a long sharp dagger. | 
In the door leading into her room 
stood Mrs. Shroder in a dressing 
gown with her hair down. When the 
servants came, she was perfectly com- 
posed and said, “I killed your mas- 
ter. Someone telephone.” Then she 
fainted. 


by a shriek. 





| 


The police came at once, and when, 
she | 
Mr. Shroder was a man of unblem- | 
devoted husband 
beloved by all who! 


she came out of the swoon, all 


would say was, “I had to do it.” 


ished character, a 
knew him. 

the leading bankers 
a vestryman in St. 


He was one of | 
in town and 
Peter’s Church. | 

As Mr. and Mrs. Shroder 


known to be a devoted couple, it is 


were | 
| 


evident that Mrs. Shroder has gone! 


insane, 


EXCITING VOTE ON 
WET AND DRY 


Women Voters in Illinois Village 
Carried on Two Weeks’ Cam- 
paign and Won 


Later reports from Carpentersville, 
Ill, show an intense interest on the 
part of the women voters at the first 
wet and dry eclection since Ilinois 
women won the vote. 

been a 
Elgin 


license 


always has 
’ 
Recently an 


Carpentersville 


“dry” village. 
. ° ' 
saloon-keeper applied for a 
there. The 


jority of one vote, 


board, by a ma- 
refused the re- 


village 


quest. 


During the two weeks previous to 


the election the women “drys” con- 


ducted a campaign of street-corner 


speeches and a_ house-to-house can- 


vass. Interest among the women 


was roused. 


One woman, employed in Chicago, 


refused to allow her distance from 
home to prevent her voting. By leav- 
ing work early and hurrying from 


the railroad station to the polling 

place, she arrived in time to cast her 

first ballot. 
Miss Alma 


the automobile squad, drove to Elgin 


Masters, in charge of 
persuaded the 
David C. Cook 
Publishing Company to allow six of 


late in-the day and 
maangement of the 


its girl employees to leave their work 
early that they might vote. 

Three generations of women voted. 
They were Mrs. A. J, Buck, 78 years 
old; her daughter, Mrs. J. L. Henry, 
58 years old, and the latter’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Mildred Henry, 22 years old. 

Mrs. E. E. Masters and Mrs. Mary 
A. Wilbur led the “dry” forces, which 
won 172 to 155. 

Although the voting of the women 
was divided upon the question, it 
was estimated by Max Baldwin, vil- 
lage clerk and one of the clerks of 
the election, that the women’s votes 
won the victory for the “drys.” 

The vote of the women was more 
decisive in Benton, where out of a 
possible 700 women voters more than| 
500 exercised their right of suffrage, | 
and of these nine-tenths voted against | 
the saloon. 





The Women’s Political Union of 
New York will hold a suffrage Day at 





when I got home I noticed it had a 





Luna Park, August 7. 
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A FARMER’S WOMAN 
By John Reed > 





I know a patient, nobly-curving hill 
That wears a different paleness every 
hour,— 


trouble is, I lack courage to go fur- Copper by sun, grey-velvet through a 


shower,— 

Topaz and mauve,—blue of the 
heron’s quill. 

Forever mean-souled ploughmen scar 
the soil, 

And bind, with rambling stony walls, 
her breast— 

Never allow her weary womb to rest, 

Nor give a moment's peace for all her 
toil. 


O, if the ploughmen knew ‘what won- 
ders spring 

From fields that for a season fallow 
lie— 

Under the healing hand of wind and 
sky— 

Would they not grant her 
flowering! 

Her heart is rock. 
tongue 

Knows how to say “I also once was 
young’? 


time for 


I wonder if her 


—The Masses. 


NEW JERSEY MEN 
PREDICT VICTORY 


Voters in Asbury Park Conven- 
tion Say Suffrage Will Carry 
State Next Year 


Predictions among the New Jersey 
men in the large suffrage convention 
last Saturday at Asbury Park 
that suffrage would carry that State in 
1914. The was held by 


were 


convention 


the New Jersey Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage. Nearly 2,000 wer 
present, 


Representatives of four political 


parties were among the’ speakers. 
| Everett Colby, Edmund B. Osborne, 


George M. LaMonte, Dr. James Gil- 


bert Mason, T. Alexander (Cairns, 
Mrs. Edward Van Winkle, president 
of the Women’s Political Union of 
New Jersey, and Mrs. Edward F. 


Ieickert, president of the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association, spoke 

Mr. Colby declared that the gather- 
ing itself was a political sign that 
the closing events of the long war for 
woman were at hand. “A 
this could nol 
held five years ago,” he 


suffrage 
convention such as 
have been 
said, 

Mr. Cairns made a rousing speech. 

“With what splendid conceit and 
with what audacity men outline wom- 
an’s duties and then don’t give them 
access to the means of carrying out 
those duties. Men say, ‘Take care of 
the children,’ and then send the chil- 
dren into the mines and set a statute 
at the door to guard against anyone 
going in after them. Men say, ‘Take 
care of our daughters,’ and then keep 
from the _ ballot 
place in the world 
where they can stop the traffic in the 
flesh of their own children. 


the mothers away 
box, the only 
Men say, 
“Go into the kitchen and prepare our 
food,” and then put the kitchen into 
factories and surround them. with 
that the women cannot touch 
When we ask them to make bricks we 
should at least give them straw.” 


laws 


Mr. Champlain L. Riley was elect- 


ed president of the league. Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett, Mrs. France: 
Maule Bjorkman, Mrs. Rheta Childe 


Dorr and Miss Helen Todd on their 
way by automobile to Washington 


stopped and spoke briefly. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman says 
the International Woman Suffrage 
Conference at Budapest impressed her 
with the steady broadening of the 
movement: ‘That which for so long 
was a demand for ‘rights’ has become 
an irresistible insistence upon duties. 
It is no longer merely a plea for the 
unquestioned justice of woman suf- 
frage, but a rising pressure for the 
snffrage as am instrument of social ser- 
vice.” 





Gov. Tener of Pennsylvania has 
signed the bill requiring all appli 
cants for marriage licenses to set 
forth in the applications that they are 
not afflicted with transmissible dis- 
eases. The new kaw prohibits the is- 
suance of marriage licenses to any 
person who is an imbecile, epileptic 
or of unsound mind, or to any per 
son who has been an inmate of any 
county asylum or home of indigent 
persons unless it appears that the 
cause has been removed and that the 
applicant is able to support a family. 
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Only Woman Artist to Devote All Her Time to Feminism 
Has Definite Ideas to Contribute—A Picturesque 


The woman movement in this coun- 
try has scores of speakers and organ- 
izers, numerous writers, and even 
several editors, devoting all of their 
time to its propaganda; it has only 
ene such cartoonist. More than that, 
Miss Lou Rogers is said to be the 
only woman artist in the world, con 
fining her work entirely to cartoons. 

Miss Rogers, whose work has ap: 
peared from time to time in The 
Woman's Journal, in Judge, and in 
the newspapers, would throw Art into 
the balance, if she could help femin- 
ism the more. “It is not art as art 
that I am interested in,” she says; 
“it’s art as a chance to help women 
see their own problems, help bring 
out the things that are true in the 


traditions that have bound them; 
help show up the things that are 
false.” 

Brought up among the lumber 


camps of the Maine woods, Miss Rog- 
ers sees things in the large. She has 
endured many hardships. As a stu 
dent in Boston she has been without 
money. When her ability could be 
turned into coin in New York, she 
has drawn cartoons for The Woman's 
Journal and aceepted no pay. 

A sense of humor seasons Miss Rog: 
evs’ work. She writes that she has 
decided to use the camel as the em 
blem of the suffrage movement. “I 
chose the camel because it is obvious 
ly The Animal,” she says, “on ac 
count of its endurance, its age-old rep 
utation: for carrying enormous bur: 
dens, ete., besides it’s being the water 
wagon of the animal kingdom.” For 
the Silent or Indirect Influence she 
takes the cat. 


A recent sketch of this woman’s 
work in “Cartoons,” quotes Grant 
Hamilton, master cartoonist, teacher 


and critic, regarding her: 

“She has what ninety-nine out of a 
hundred lack, the ability to see the 
way to get the idea into the picture 
And she has forty ideas about every: 
thing. So far she is the only woman 
artist in the world who is seeking her 
complete artistic destiny in the car 
toon, She is definite. And she has 
the enthusiasm that lasts. She won't 
ana can’t be downed. She means to 
~in. And she will keep on meaning 
until she does. She is young, and she 
has some study ahead of her, but she 
will accomplish all the set tasks and 
do the things she started out to do. 
And they will be big things.” 

Miss Rogers was born on a farm in 
Patten, Penobscot County, Maine, a 
litlte town that is the supply center 
for the lumber camps of Northern 
Maine, Her father was a lumberman 
and the girl, when not helping in the 
housework or attending school, spent 
her time in the heart of the big“woods 
sliding down the granite sides of old 
Katahdin on a barrel stave, snowshoe- 
ing, learning to handle a canoe like 
an Indian, hunting and fishing, and 
spending the nights sleeping by a 
camp fire on some lake or stream. 

It was a glorious childhood and its 
end found the girl filled with a spirit 
of determination and independence 
too big to be confined to the bounda. 
ries of the little hamlet of Patten 
The girl yearned to see and become a 
part of the big world that does things. 


The dream of the girl of the North- 
ern Maine woods has come true, says 
“Cartoons.” She is in the big world 
and she is doing things, and more 
than that, she is but at the beginning 
of a big career. Her pen is destined 
to win battles for the woman’s move: 
ment and her name will be recorded 
when the history of the early days of 
the fight for equal rights is written. 

“Women,” writes this girl who saw 
the world out beyond the pine trees, 
and sees a new life for woman beyond 
the present day, “are struggling pas- 
Sionately today under an influx of ab- 
Solutely new impressions. Men have 
hever passed through such a psycho- 
logical revolution, a lump experience 
80 profound in its significance, so 
Singular in its qualities. Think of it! 
One-half the population of the world, 
for century after century shut up in a 
treadmill of four walls; education 
denied; social freedom denied; politi- 


.get her relation 
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ment denied; all the great humaniz- 
ing capacities. denied—the life of the 
emotions the only expression allowed. 

“Then suddenly, by a few twists of 
inventive genius, by a few new eco- 
nomic plans, to have practically this 
whole submerged half of the world’s 
population literally hurled out into 
the sunlight of God's heaven!* 

“The simple picture has been from 
the beginning of conscious history the 
effective educational tool. It 
should be here. 

“There is not a phase of this whole 
situation that. the cartoon cannot han- 
dle adequately. To be sure, the car- 
toonists who do genuine ser- 
vice must be sensitive to the half- 
emancipations, to the pathetic and yet 
laughable mixtures of tradition and 
modernity, that bubble and simmer 
through every stratum of this move- 
ment—not to make fun of them, for 
fun's sake, but to give them due con- 
sideration in the treatment of any 
subject. 

“The groping of the home-woman to 
understand unaccustomed _ technical 
terms, such as economic, for instance, 
gives an illustration of what I mean. 
Oh, the task of such a cartoonist is 
rightly a task for a demigod, with a 
universal brain and a patient humor 
hauled up by the bucketful out of the 
original wells of joy! 

“In attempting to interpret the 
I think that the 
cartoon should aim to arouse men and 
women to the realization that the 
ideals of the movement are part of 
human progress. 

“Cartoons which show up in satiric 
vein the ridiculous position of the op- 
position to the woman’s movement 
are mighty teling. But while men— 
who control all publications, ahem— 


most 


would 


woman's movement, 


are perfectly willing to hurl slams 
at women in this movement, they 


have a great distaste for the same 
treatment applied to their own case. 
Still I hope some time to be allowed 
to break loose on ‘em! 

“Over and over the cartoon should 
deal with the fact that the spirit of 
the family ideal has not changed, but 
only the conditions surrounding that 
ideal. 

“The cartoon can be used, too, to 
show women their relation directly as 
individuals, and as a mass of individ 
uals, to industry outside of the home. 
Better than almost any other medl- 
um, the picture can make a woman 
see the truth about the conditions in- 
to which her daughter and her neigh- 
bor’s daughter go, and into which, 
through changes of circumstances, she 
herself may be forced to go. The re- 
actions on the home life and _ the 
needs of the women workers would be 
especially available material along 
this line. 

“The trail of the tariff can be de- 
picted so that the woman sees it as 
plainly as the man does, and what 
could be more to the point than to 
use a telling picture to help woman 
to clean streets, to 
the proper regulation of the laundry 
business, to tenement house laws, to 
fire protection in factories, to the 
sweat shop industry, to proper recrea- 
tion centers for young people? 

“The social evil is another phase of 
life to which the cartoon is adapted. 

“The woman simply has to get into 
this civic work today if she would 
keep her traditional place as wife and 


mother, and the cartoon can _ help 
wonderfully in making the point 
clear.” 





There was a determined look in her 
eye as she marched into the opti- 
cian’s shop. 
“I want a pair of glasses immedi- 
ately,” she said. “Good strong ones.” 
“Good, strong ones?” 

“Yes. I was out in the country yes- 
terday and I made a very painful 
blunder.” , 
“Indeed! Mistook a stranger for a 
friend?” 

“No; a bumblebee for a_ black- 
berry.”—Labor Clarion. 





The income tax removes the tariff 





cal interest’ denied; economic develop- 


on babies. Have you a little exemp- 
tion in your home?—Chicago Trib- 
une, 


California has facts to take the 
place of old theories, hopes, and pro- 
phecies. 

California has proved: 

That the vote is an instant edu- 
cator of each person who holds it. 

That women voters study causes. 

That women learn quickly to join 
together to protect all women and 
girls. 

There wags one bill passed by the 
California Legislature in the spring 
of 1915 which went by the name of 
the woman’s bill, although scores of 
bills were supported by women. 

From all over the State came the 
demand of the women voters that the 
red light injunction and abatement 
bill be enacted. The bill became a 
State law, the date of its operation 
being set for Aug, 1, 1913. 

The bill, while pending in the Leg- 
islature, was opposed by all the allied 
vices, by owners and landlords of 
prostitution and low dance halls, by 
liquor men, gamblers and dealers in 
sex s/aves, 

San Francisco is only one city in 
1 State almost one thousand miles 
long. In a discussion of what is 
called “the white slave trade,” San 
Francisco is the most conspicuous 
part of California. It has not only 
the vice district of a city of 400,000 
people, but it is one of the Pacific 
seaports where girls from the Orient 
are landed, hidden, énslaved and sold. 

The “white slave traffic’ is 
not correct. White, black, yellow, 
brown and copper-colored women are 
in demand. It is a sex slave trade, 
and has no limits of color, race, or 
country. 

San Francisco carries on city reg- 
ulation of prostitution and has a seg- 
regated district (May, 1913). 

San Francisco fought the new leg- 


name 
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By Alice Park 


islation. It was carried by California 
as a whole. 

The red light injunctron and abate- 
ment law provides for a quick injunc- 
tion against the owner of a house 


used for prostitution, a quick trial, 
and a quick abatement of the nui- 
sance. The new law does not con- 


cern itself primarily with the arrest 
and punishment of the prostitute, nor 
even of the person who hires the 
house, but it calls the owner of such 
a house before the court. On proof 
and conviction, the house is closed 
for one year, thus destroying the rent 
and striking at the profits of owners 
of vice property. A segregated dis- 
trict is an impossibility. 

The complaint may be filed by any 
citizen, the injunction served prompt- 
ly, the trial follow without the old de- 
lay and postponement and disappear- 
ance of witnesses. 

The house may be reopened only 
when the owner puts up a bond equal 
to the value of the property, such 
bond to be forfeited if the house is 
again occupied by prostitutes. 

So far as one State can strike one 
blow at the cause of the world-wide 
social evil, California has aimed 1% 
blow at the cause,—the enormous 
money profits of vice districts. 

This same bill failed of passage in 
the previous Legislature, having at 
that time the support of a minority of 
men legislators and men voters. In 
the spring of 1911 women were not 
voters, and only a small percentage 
of them knew of the introduction of 
the bill or of its failure. 

In 1913, the bill passed the Legis- 
lature by a sweeping majority. The 
difference was due to votes for 
women. No one in California would 
dare deny this fact. In the Legisla- 
ture men did all the voting, but they 








TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN VOTERS 


A paper read before the International Woman Suffrage Congress at Budapest, Hungary, June, 1913. 


acted in response to a united demand 
of women voters, The women edu- 
cated each other, and they carried on 
a great campaigniof publicity. 

California studied not oniy the so- 
cial evil, but the tauses of the social 
evil. The discovery was made again 
that economic catses lay at the root. 
The discovery was made again that 
girls and women were not paid a liv- 
ing wage for what is called “honest 
labor.” 

Hand in hand with the new red 
light injunction and abatement bill 
went a bill creating a minimum wage 
commission. It was wonderful that 
this was done at once, without pre- 
liminary committees to investigate 
and report in two years. California 
has a minimum wage commission 
with power to act. 

All countries and States are stirred 


mercialized vice, the business of cre- 
ating and increasing vice, the heaped- 
up profits of vice districts. 

All countries are stirred by proof 
of the world organization of those 
who deceive, steal, and sell girls and 
women, 

All countries are stirred by the 
alarming statistics of the extent of 
general disease and the universal 
danger of infection. 

But there is the greatest possible 
difference between possessing all 
this knowledge and no vote, and pos- 
sessing it plus a vote, 

There is the greatest possible dif- 
ference between the days before 
women wake up, and the days when 
they are awake. The vote wakes 
women up, educates them, and leads 
them to join hands. 

The team work of women is a great 
new power, good for women and good 
for the world. 








NEED NOT DELAY 
RED LIGHT BILL 





California Governor Can Call 
Special Election on Measure 
Liquor Men Held Up 





Editor Woman's Journal: 


In a recent issue you unintentional 
ly gave a somewhat exaggerated im- 
pression of the clumsiness of the ref- 
erendum in practice. You spoke of 
the regrettable hold-up of the “Red 
Light Bill” of California by referen- 
dum petition, implying that the dis: 
reputable interests behind the _ petl- 
tion would thereby reap a rich har: 
vest during the Exposition of 1915 


ifornia Legislature would otherwise 
have effectively denied them, 


The fact is that the California ref 


tion must go to the voters for con: | 
firmation or veto at the next general | 
election “or at any special election 
which may be called by the Governor, 
in his discretion, prior to such regu- 
lar election*” Hence the delay need 
be by no means so long as you as- 
sume, | | 
In a State like Massachusetts such | 
vexatious delays would be thoroughly 
and automatically minimized by the 
fact that its regular elections are in 
no case more than a year apart. In| 
any State, the usual emergency clause 
might be invoked to set important 
measures in operation and keep them 
so up to the day when they are acted 
upon by popular vote. This would be 
particularly feasible, as Legislatures 
become habituated to serve the ma- 
jority interest rather than special in- 
terests, as we may expect them to do 
under the wholesome influence of pop- 
ular supremacy through the initiative 
and referendum. 

But, be this as it may, it looks at 
this distance as if the Calfornia sit- 
uation might be simply a chance for 
Governor Johnson to exercise the 
power doubtless conferred on him for 
this very purpose by calling a special 
election, which would settle this and 
perhaps other similar matters long be- 
fore 1915, or even before 1914. 


Of course the special election would 
be expensive and awkward, but many 
another expensive and awkward ex- 








VERMONT MAYORS 
HELP PILGRIMS 


Mrs. Fitzgerald Leaves Many 
Officials Wearing Green Votes 
for Women Buttons 








Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald writes to 
the New York Tribune that her suf- 
frage automobile party had pleasant 
experiences in all the New England 
States visited, but especially in Ver- 
mont, She says: 

“Vermont will ever be to the touring 
suffragists the State of ‘mayors in 
action,’ for both in Montpelier and 
Burlington the visitors were cordially 
velcomed by the city’s executive, and 





which the righteous action of the Cal- | pan 


| no Other State did the visitors leave 
‘ P 

erendum amendment provides that; behind them so many -public officials 
measures held up by referendum peti-| proudly wearing the green ‘votes for 


their honors even climbed into the dec- 
ated automobile, introduced the vis- 
iting speakers to the audience, and ex- 
pressed sympathy with the cause. In 


women’ button.” 





Mrs. Nora Blatch De Forest said 
the other day: 

“There can be no justice for woman 
till she gets the vote. Man, having 
the vote himself and refusing it to 
woman, is unjust. You know the 
story about the just and the unjust? 
It’s very applicable here, 

“‘The rain falls alike on the just 
and the unjust,’ a clergyman once 
said. 

“‘*Not a bit of it,’ a parishioner re- 
torted. ‘The unjust have all the 
closed motor cars and umbrellas.’ ”’— 
Washington Star. 





“Who'll rock the cradle?” did you 
say, 
“When the woman votes?” The 
fact is, 


Why can’t she get the one she did 
The day she paid her taxes? 
—Canadian White nibbon Tidings. 








HUMOROUS 


Tramp—Yes’m, I wunst had a good 
job managin’ a hand laundry, but it 
failed on me, 

Lady—Poor man! 
pen to fail? 

Tramp—She left an’ went home to 
her folks.—Chicago “Record-Herald.” 





How did it hap- 


secretary—‘A subscriber writes to 


ask us the best way to prevent the 


attentions of men 
who follow her,” 


annoying strange 


Correspondence . Editor—“Tell her 
to turn and ask the man for a dona- 
tion for the militant suffragists.”— 
Judge. 





Doctor—“Mrs. Brown has sent for 
me to go and see her boy, and I must 
go at once:” 

His Wife—‘What is the 
with the boy?” 

Doctor—‘I 


matter 


don’t know, but Mrs, 
Brown has a book on ‘What to Do Be- 
fore the Doctor Comes,’ and I must 
hurry up before she does it.’—Puck. 





“He's a mean man.” 
“How so?” 
“When his little girl begs for an 
ice cream sundae, he asks her if she 


wouldn't rather have a gold watch 
when she’s __ nineteen.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

“Why don’t women dress sensi- 
bly?” 


“If they did, half the industries of 
the world wou!d go to smash,.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 





The Moberly Monitor is telling this 
little story on a lawyer there. It 
happened in Judge Tedford’s court, 
and the witness was a negro woman, 
whose reply to every query was, “I 
think so.” 

Finally the opposing lawyer rose 
and pounded on the desk. “Now, you 
look here,” he roared, “you cut that 
thinking business and answer my 





perience must be gone through with | 
before smooth-working popular BOv: | 
ernment is achieved. That it will on 
the whole be worth the price I believe | 
no one will more heartily agree than 
the editor. of The Woman's Journal. 
Lewis J. Johnson, 

Harvard University. 

*Beard & Schultz: Documents on 
the I., R. & Recall, p. 187. 


—_— 


questions. Now talk.” 

“Mr. Lawyer Man,” said the wit- 
ness, “Mr, Lawyer Man, you will have 
to ‘scuse me. I ain’t like you ’ter- 
neys, I can't talk without thinkin’.”— 
Kansas City Times, 





Suffragists of South Yarmouth, 
Mass., are to have a suffrage booth 
at the annual county fair to be held 
at Barnstable, August 26, 27 and 28. 
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by the new publicity regarding com- * 
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MRS. YOUNG’S RESIGNATION 


The resignation of Mrs. Ella Magg Young from the position 
o” superintendent of the public schools of Chicago comes at a 
dramatic moment. The nation had hardly stopped talking about 
the first women voters east of the Mississippi when the women 
were called upon to exercise their new rights and vote in such 
numbers and with such wisdom as to prove conclusively—and 
while the world looked on—that women everywhere should be 
entfrauchised Now comes the challenge to the new voters to 
prove What a vote is worth in a crisis. 

lt taxes the imagination to conjure up a more compelling 
case and a more dramatie setting. Mrs. Young has been super- 
intendent of the publie schools of Chicago, at a salary of $10,000, 
In 1910 she was elected president of the National 
She is considered the most able super- 


since 1909. 
Education Association 
intendent of public instruction in the country. In four years she 
las brought order out of chaos, organization out of disorganiza- 
tion, and harmony out of discord in the public school system ot 
the second city in the United States, according to Dean Sumner, 
and she has the love and respect of 7,600 teachers and principals 
and the contidence of the public at large. 

The women of Chieago can vote for mayor; the Mayor ap 
points the school board and the school board has made it impos- 
sible for Mrs. Young to remain superintendent and either render 
the best service to the schools or keep her own self-respect. The 
women are, therefore, aroused and in a body demand that Mrs. 
Young be retained and that the political intrigue which has ham- 
pered her be eliminated. Since even the most anti-feministic 
agree that women have a right to vote on educational matters 
and have peculiar fitness, wisdom and experience in school mat 
Young’s resignation is clearly a case for the women. 

A. E. R. 


ters, Mrs. 


“COULDN’T HANDLE HER” 


The hostility and opposition of some members of the school 
beard is given as the cause of Mrs. Young’s action. She says: 
“I resigned to keep harmony. Three weeks ago I was informed 
by one of the members of the school board who is a friend of 
mine that I must not work openly for a certain measure that 
afterward passed, or it would be defeated. I realized that 
things had come to a pretty pass when the superintendent should 
be placed in such a position that she could not advocate good 


measures without fear of defeating them through opposition of 


the board. 
“{ have always worked for harmony in public schools. i 
have always believed them the greatest institution in the coun- 


try, and I know that the efficiency of the schools would be im- 


If the distinguished educator had been forced ‘to resign be- 


cause of her views on sex hygiene or some other progressive and 


important measure of school policy, it would not be so scandal- 
ous and appalling, but to be forced to resign because she would 
not become a tool in a gigantic graft system and would not ap- 
prove a spelling book that would enrich certain book publishers 
who have influence on the board is indicative of corruption which 
should bring other action than acceptance of her resignation. 

A. E. R. 


FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


Like Judge Lindsey, Mrs. Young is conspicuous for the num- 
ber and nobility of the friends she has won and for the scarcity 
and mediocrity of the enemies that have risen up against her. 
Amiong her Chicago friends are Miss Jane Addams, Miss So- 
Breckenridge, Mrs. Ellen Henrotin, Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. Grace Wiibur Trout, Mrs. Harriette Tay- 
lor Treadwell, Mrs. Charlotte C, Rhodes, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
Mayor Harrison, Dean Walter T. Sumner, Judge William A. Vin- 
cent, and the rank and file of the 7,000 teachers and principals 
in the Chicago public schools, 

Among the Chicago organizations for women which are 
banded together as a single unit to protest against her resigna- 
tion are the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, the Chicago Po- 
liticai Equality League, the Woman’s Party of Cook County, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Human Rights Party, 
the Chicago Woman's Club, the Woman's City Club and, as the 
Record-Hera!d says, “practieally every parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion in Chicago.” 

The analysis of the attitude of the members of the school 
board, as given by the press, makes the conditions under which 
the superintendent was forced to resign all the more unwarrant- 
able. Fourteen members of the board said they were not in 
favor of accepting her resignation. John J. Sonsteby, John C. 
Harding and Thomas Kelley “indicated their determination to 
vote for its acceptance.” The board members said to be in favor 
of retaining Mrs. Young are Peter Reinberg, president; Dean 
Walter T. Sumner, Alfred R, Urion, William A. Vineent, William 
Rothman, Charles O, Sethness, Charles S, Peterson, Mrs. John 
McMahon, Henry A. Lipsky, Henry M. Muttman, Julius F. Smie- 
tanka, Otto F. Warning, Robert J. Roulston and Jacob M. Loeb. 
James B. Dilbelka has not formed a definite opinion and Michael 
J. Collins is non-committal, 


phonisba 


Commenting on the case, Judge Vincent said: “There is a la- 
mentable lack of educated men on the board as it is now con- 
stituted. The mayor should request the withdrawal of at 
least four of them whose conduct has been most reprehensible. 
Unless that is done the talented and high-minded superintendent 
should insist upon her resignation being accepted. Much of 
the work of the board has been transacted and decided upon in 
secret caucuses, and committee and board meetings have simply 
been used as methods of registering such action. The four mem- 
bers referred to are chiefly rsponsible for this regrettable crisis. 
Mrs. Young charged one with bringing improper pressure to bear 
upon her to recommend the adoption of Plunkett's Speller, and 
with using the names of Alderman Kenna and former Alderman 
Tom Gary, neither of whom had been consulted or ever ex- 
pressed any wish on the subject. So far as I know, this gentle- 
man has never denied her charge, and Mrs. Young’s statement 
would be believed even if he did, 

“Another member in a public board meeting made a brutal 
written attack upon her. What he said would have been unpar- 
donable in the heat of extemporaneous debate and was abso 
lutely wicked when stated in cold blood in a carefully written and 
revised speech. No woman of refinement or delicacy could tol- 
erale such language, 

“Still another member, who did not complete his studies at 
a grade school and who does not speak grammatically, undertook, 
at his second or third meeting of the school management com- 
mittee, to instruct Mrs, Young how to teach spelling, when it 
Was apparent he had not been on the board long enough to have 
made himself familiar with its rules.” 

Mrs. Young is reported as saying: “I am too old to fight for 
myself.” With such enemies and with such friends as she has 
not only in Chicago but also in the whole United States, we pre 
dict that she will not have to fight for herself, but will be spared 
to continue her unsurpassed contribution to public education. 

A. E, R. 


THE LINDSEY PROBE 


The sensational reports as to the recall of Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court are evidently premature. 
There is no doubt but that there are people in Denver who 
would be very glad to relegate “the little judge” to oblivion, but 
since it is only a little more than a year since he was re-elected, 
running several thousand ahead of his ticket, it does not seem 
likely that recall proceedings will be successful. 

The charge against him is, in brief, that men and boys 
charged with crimes against girls, have been released or let off 
with nominal sentences, and a long list of cases, taken from the 
records of the county jail, is cited to bear this out. 


The judge is preparing a reply, denying the charges in toto, 


paired if I were te continue with a board a part of whose mem-) and explaining that in the cases cited the miscarriage of justice 


bership is hostile to me. 
sign, sacrificing myself rather than the schools. 
seem to be any question; the duty is plain.” 

it will be remembered that in July, 1910, Mrs. Young was 
bitterly opposed as candidate for president of the National Edu- 
cation Society. The opposition was said to come from certain 
book firms and on the floor of the convention which elected her 
it was charged by her friends, and never denied, that publishing 
concerns had spent thousands of dollars to bring delegates to the 
corvention to vote against her. 

Mrs. Young took office as superintendent in 1909 and 
has made several changes in the text books used in the schools. 
Regarding this the Chicago Record-Herald says: “Until a few 
weeks ago, when the question of new spelling books precipitated 
a stormy scene in the board rooms, and when Mrs. Young asked 
the board to take the matter of selecting the books out of her 
hands because of pressure that had been brought to bear on her, 
the board had always approved her recommendations on books 
without question. It had approved them in spite of tremendous 
pressure by book firms on individual members of the board, and 


Therefore, 1 thought it proper to re-/is not due to leniency on his part, but to shortcomings in the 
There does not} law, the fact that male juries will not convict, and the failure of 


the Legislature to make women eligible to jury duty. 


Those who are familiar with the way in which statistics 
can be made to serve almost any purpose are inclined to with- 
hold judgment until Lindsey’s statement has been presented to 
the public. A large number of the instances of alleged judi- 
cial wrong-doing go back several years before the election of 
May, 1912, and it is evident that they should have been exposed 
at that time as reasons against his election, rather than now as 
reasons for a recall, if the facts will bear them out, 

The facts do not appear to bear them out, however, as the 
following statement of investigation from the “Denver Express” 
shows: 

“Charges brought in a pamphlet issued by Dr. Mary Bates 
against Juvenile Judge Lindsey, seeking his recall on the 
ground that he has shielded boys and men charged with crimes 
against girls, are disproved by Juvenile Court records. Eighty- 
six eases taken from the jail record are cited in the pamphiet, 


and it is charged that only 16 men have been sentenced out of 
this number. 

“The court records show: 

“Fifteen were nolle prossed, or dismissed by late District 
Attorney Willis V. Elliott. 

“Nine cases were tried by a jury and the defendants found 
not guilty. 

“Three cases were tried by the court and the men acquitted. 
“Nollie contendere, which are pleas practically admitting 
guilt with the understanding that the prisoner shall be dis- 
charged, were filed in three cases. These were filed by District 
Attorney Biliott and the court then had no authority to continue 
the prosecution. ‘ 

“Four defendants were sent to the penitentiary, three to 
the county jail and 11 to the reformatory after they had been 
found guilty. 

“Thirty defendants were released on probation. 

“In the pamphlet cases probationed are considered as dis- 
missed while in fact this action is simply suspension of sentence 
during good behavior. All prisoners on probation report regu 
larly to the eourt and can be imprisoned if their conduct is not 
good. 

“Two cases out of the 86 were Jefferson County cases anid 
could not be tried in Denver. Six mcre appear on the jail 
records which were tried in other courts. One case was for pet- 
ty larceny, and not a crime against a girl. Two men skipped 
bond and could not be found. 

“The charges in two cases were changed to assault and bat 
tery and in one case a prisoner was sent to jail and later dis 
missed on payment of costs. 

“These records show 38 conviction out of 86 cases, eight 
never in the Juvenile Court and in the other cases the defend 
ants either acquitted or discharged by the district attorney's 
office. 

“In a large number of cases the prisoners later married the 
girls who had brought the charges and in several cases action 
was stopped at the request of the parents of the boy and girl. 

“In a large number of these cases it was shown that the 
boy was younger than the girl and that any offense committed 
was as much due to her own actions as his. In a number of 
others it was shown that there was no intention of immorality 
and that the parties concerned were too young for any serious 
offense.” 

Judge Lindsey's friends are as anxious as his enemies to 
have every charge against him probed to the bottom, and they 
do not fear the outcome. 

It is more than likely that not only will the charges against 
him be disproved, but also that the handicaps that have been 
hampering him will be removed. The consensus of opinion is 
that the “Woman’s Protective League,” which presents the 
charges, is a one-woman affair, and a tool of Judge Lindsey's 
political enemies. If Dr: Bates and her allies really want “lo 
secure the legal protection of girl children,” as the stationery 
of the league declares, they will throw any influence they may 
have toward helping Judge Lindsey and the Legislature make 
women eligible to jury duty. A. E. R. 


HIS OWN STATEMENT 


Judge Lindsey’s preliminary answer to the charges made 
against him is as follows: 

“It is because [ have offended the corrupt interests of special 
privilege, and the fight being waged against me is not an hones! 
effort to protect children. I contend it is the part of cowardice 
and criminal neglect on the upart of these persons to put tlie 
people to the expense of a recall campaign now, when it could 
have been fought out at either one or both of two elections will- 
in less than a year. In twelve years, because of such outrages 
as those now attempted, I have had to run at regular elections 
six times and be appointed three times. Why were not these 
charges brought torward then? 

“Long ago I counted the cost of the war against me and | 
do not complain; no, not even if I fall in the fight, but it is wel: 
fer the people to Know what the fight is really about, Dr. Bates 
began her campaign against me Many months ago. To capture 
attention to the powerful influences she desired to assist her in 
working for my overthrow, she wrote circular letters on the sta 
tionery of the National Education Association, af which she is a 
member, She failed to receive any consolation from them and 
on returning from Salt Lake, where she has been as a member 
of the committee on education in sanitation and hygiene says: 
‘No threats can daunt me; I am determined to educate the 
wemen of this State out of their folly in blindly following 
Lindsey.’ 

“We will show that these people have been importuning 
anti-suffragists and my bitterest enemies and interests opposed 
tv us to back a fight against the court. That has been a part ol 
their jealous revenge and hatred growing out of the beast and 
jungle fight for years and has no purpose or desire to protect 
any child, 

“A conspiracy to this end will be shown. The better class 
of men and women and the leading suffragists of Colorado will 
be with us. I weleome the fight and have not the slightest fear 
of the outcome, 

“The list of the sex cases they have presented in their at 
tack on me is a mass of lies and misrepresentationg and we Will 
prove it. We have furnished the best protection Denver ever 
gave to its boys and girls. The records will show there has 
been an astonishing decrease in delinquency. Police officers 
and the records testify that this is true.” 


“AFTER HIS SCALP” 





Mr. Omar E. Garwood, a lawyer of Denver, and secretary 
of the National Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, says in * 
letter to The Woman's Journal: 


“I am very glad to give you such jnformation as I can about 
the Lindsey incident. During the time that I was Deputy Dis 
trict Attorney of Denver, I had much opportunity to observe 
the workings of Judge Lindsey’s Court. During a part of that 
time it was my official duty to prosecute some of the more im 
portant criminal cases in that Court. 

“There has been a bitter personal controversy betwee? 
Judge Lindsey and Mr. BE. K. Whitehead, the head of the State 
Humane Society, which has existed for a number of years. 
my opinion, this controversy is due to jealousy on Mr. white 
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whitehead and a Dr. Mary B. Bates, a woman physician of Den- 
yer, of erratic temperament, who has evidently been after Judge 
Lindsey's Official scalp for some time past. Those who are be- 
pind the present movement against Judge Lindsey have hidden 
pehind a pretended organization called the Woman's Protective 
Association, The gist of the charges is that Judge Lindsey has 
peen too lenient in the matter of imposing and enforcing sen- 
tences. From my experience as a prosecuting officer, I have 
pecome @ believer in the principle of leniency for first offenders, 
especially When they are young men, and Judge Lindsey has fol- 
jowed that principle in a great many instances, 

“His enemies have followed up the court records and have 
singled out the instances where Judge Lindsey has granted pro- 
pation or other form of leniency to first offenders and on this 
they build up the argument that Lindsey’s court is not properly 
conducted. 

“The best evidence of how this work is regarded in Denver 
is shown by the remarkable and consistent manner in which 
the voters have re-eleéted him to the office of Juvenile Judge. 
In 1908 and 1912, he was opposed most bitterly by machine pol- 
iticians in all parties, but was re-elected in each instance by 
tremendous and overwhelming majorities, undoubtedly due to 
the work of our woman voters. But tor the existence of woman 
suffrage, Judge Lindsey would have been retired some years ago. 
The present attack on Judge Lindsey will have no serious con- 
sequence because he will not have to stand for re-election until 
1916, and the agitation against him will have spent itself long 
before that time. 

“Judge Lindsey’s enemies also criticise him very severely 
pecause he is absent from the State a large part of the time. 
They omit to state, however, that he always provides another 
Judge from one of the neighboring counties, to carry on his 
work during his absence. He is in such demand in different 
parts of the United States that I believe it is no more than 
right that the people of this country should have some of his 
time because I believe that through his lectures, he does a tre- 
mendous amount of good throughout the country and in my 
opinion his court does not suffer on accont of his absence.” 





ELLIS MEREDITH’S ANSWER 


Mrs. Ellis Meredith Clement's answer to the charges against 
the judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver follows: 

“| enclose the literature that Dr. Bates is sending out, and 
you will see that it makes, on its face, a very black case against 
him, On the other hand, for years Judge Lindsey has com- 
plained that he could not get convictions for this kind of of- 
feuse because When the man asked for a jury, the jury, com- 
posed of men, would not convict. Miss Gail Laughlin says 
our rape: law igs fatally defective, Judge Lindsey drew a Dill 
permitting women to serve on juries, but it was defeated. 

“The organization which Dr. Bates is attempting to perfect 
seems mostly on paper; at least one of the newspaper wormen 
who called on me said she had not been able to find anyone who 
was a@ member; everybody had received an invitation to join, 
hut no-one responded, Personally, I don’t care for this kind of 
thing; if there are men and women who believe Judge Lindsey 
mer be recalled, they onght to have the courage to come out 
and say so, and not let one woman have all the unpleasant no- 
toriety. I think Dr, Bates does not mind that, however. The 
fact that it is well known that there is a bitter personal animos- 
ity between her and Lindsey, the outcome of the ill-feeling be- 
iween the Juvenile Court and the State Bureau for Child and Ani- 
mal Protection, makes people slow to respond to her appeal, 
even when they are not particularly friendly to the judge.” 


LEAGUE HAS NO CASE 


A prominent and reliable Colorado State official, whose 
name is withheld for the present, writes to The Woman’s Jour- 
hal: 

“IT have spent a goodly part of my time since receiving your 
letter in investigating the Lindsey matter. I have talked with 
both his friends and his enemies. (He has, as you must know, 
plenty of both.) But, more especially, I have investigated the 
court records which have been used to make a violent attack 
upon the Juvenile Court by a so-called ‘Woman's Protective 
League,’ 

“My conclusions are as follows: The ‘League’ in question 
does not disclose its membership except in one instance. Its 
lounder and putative head is Dr. Mary E. Bates, a woman who 
is an aneient enemy of the ‘little Judge’s.” The organization 
is also financed—there can be no doubt of that—by the men who 
lave long sought—but thus far vainly—to ‘get’ Judge Lindsey. 

“Petitions have not yet been circulated asking for the ‘Re- 
call’ of the Judge. But I find hints in certain quarters that 
some such movement will be started in the fall. All the ‘women 
Politicians’ whom I have been able to quiz seem to resent 
strongly the pronuneiamentos of the so-called ‘Protective 
League’ and to deprecate this latest attack upon a man who is, 
ho doubt, misled at times by his enthusiasms but who has been 
and still is a great power for good in the community. 

“The basis of the attack now made by Dr. Bates is that 
Judge Lindsey has in recent years dismissed a great number of 
Cases in which boys, and sometimes men, have raped and abused 
girl children. 

“It is to this phase of the subject that I have chiefly devoted 
Ny time, using a pamphlet issued by the ‘League’ in which 
humerous cases are cited. Of these cases I find some were dis- 


head's part. The prime movers in the present affair are Mr. 


s 
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WHOSE FIGHT? - 


Mrs, H. W. Pinkham of East Boston, formerly of Colorado, 
says: “This is simply a continuance of the old fight between the 
Colorado State Humane Society and the Juvenile Court, The 
fermer received, and so far as I know does still receive, a large 
part of its support from the men connected with the big cor- 
porations, especially the Denver Union Water Company, which 
Judge Lindsey has fought so hard.” 

Dr. Mary Elizabeth Bates was president of the Humane 
Education Society of 1912 when E, K. Whitehead was secretary, 
according to a pamphlet which Dr, Bates herself sent to The 
Woman's Journal last week. Both FE, K. Whitehead and Dr. 
Bates have for years been closely connected with a small maga- 
zine called “Child and Animal Protection.” 

In a letter to The Woman's Journal, Dr. Bates says: “Let 
the Judge cease his attacks on me personally and devote his at- 
tention to the criticisms on his official record made in the circu- 
lars I enclose.” We have not heard that Judge Lindsey has 
bcen attacking Dr, Bates. She appears to be the one who is 
making the attack. So far as we know, he is simply defending 
himself and the Juvenile Court. From the following history of 
the connecton between the Juvenile Court and the Humane So- 
ciety and from Dr, Bates’s official connection with the latter, 
Dr. Bates is the one who is conducting a personal attack. Fur- 
thermore, it seems to be a personal attack for political reasons 
of the worst kind, 

The official report of the Juvenile Court says: 

“The Humane Society of Colorado was for Many years con- 
trolled by Mr. Walter 8, Cheesman, President of The Denver 
Union Water Company. He was its leading spirit. Through his 
influence, it also had the backing of many of the leading men of 
Denver. When the judge of the court began his story, ‘The 
Beast and the Jungle,’ one of the most notorious political agents 
of political boss Evans appeared before the board of directors 
of the society and sought to enlist it to fight the Juvenile Court 
aud its judge. ‘Their only possible chance to discredit a true 
story of conditions was to discredit its author—the judge. Shortly 
after the story appeared a notorious political sheet of Denver, 
known as Clay’s Review, published in flaring headlines an opin- 
ion from the secretary of this society against the Judge. It 
was the beginning of an effort of the society, through its maga- 
zine called ‘Child and Animal Protection,’ to help the corrupt 
moneyed interests to discredit it. Its vicious articles were. re- 
copied in the Boss Evans sheet known as Clay’s Review and 
circulated gratis by the hundreds of thousands. This was the 
chief cause of its opposition. In the report of the court, pub- 
lished in 1904, appears a letter from the secretary of the Humane 
Society cordially approving it. The reports of the Juvenile 
Court had frequently referred in the most complimentary way 
tc the work of the society. There was no occasion for friction. 
The then president of the Humane Society had contributed to 
jthe work of the court. But this was in the days when the court 
, simply dealt with effects. When the Judge was content to shut 
, his eyes against their causes. But he saw the light and began a 
fight against the conditions that made for poverty and crime. 
iThese conditions had enriched certain big business men, who 
3ut by the maintenance of 











were supposed to help children. 
‘these conditions these very children and their parents were 
| being robbed of millions of dollars by many of these men who 
dispensed from their plunder small crumbs of charity. The 
‘attitude of this society that had been so friendly was for this 
| reason then reversed, It became bitterly hostile. In 1901 this 
Humane Society had been declared by the Legislature to be a 
State bureau, Hardly a man who voted for the bill knew what 
it was to lead to. The names of the Governor, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Superintendent of Schools had been, without their 
consent, contributed to this private society as ex-officio directors 
The judge had appealed to them to know why “they permitted the 
use of their names by the society in its amazingly false and 
reckless circulars. ‘This use of the name of the State, tnat the 
judge had faithfully served and its Governor and officers was of 
great value to siis private corporation in the political warfare 
against him. He then learned for the first time of the legal 
subterfuge of declaring a private society or corporation a State 
bureau, That it really was not a State bureau at all. Its offi 
cers or directors were not elected or appointed by the Governor. 
The Governor or the State could not help itself. Yet they were 
receiving money from the State. But they were not answerable 
to the people of the State, either by election, recall or appoint- 
ment.” A, BK. R. 


DENVER’S POLICE CHIEF 


Felix O'Neill, Chief of Police of Denver, writes The Woman's 
Journal as follows: 

“IT have your letter of July 10th, and I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to reply and give you the facts concerning the statement 
in reference to Judge Lindsey and the Juvenile Court of this 
city. 

“During the time that I have been Chief of Police, I have 
had occasion to come in personal contact with the work of the 
Juvenile Court, and I must say that the results obtained have 
been most beneficial. I was also the Warden af the State Re- 
formatory at Buena Vista for a number of years, and while there 
received a great many prisoners who were sentenced from Judge 
Lindsey’s court, especially in cases concerning girls, and I know 
positively that the manner in which the cases were handled was 
the very best from every standpoint, both with regard to the 
moral protection of the girl and for the redemption of the of- 
fender. 

“Sometime ago a statement was made reflecting upon Judge 





Missed by the District Attorney and that others were brought to 
jury trial and the defendants acquitted. I find also that many 
of the cages are misquoted and garbled in the repoit. 
Others appear to lie at Judge Lindsey’s door. Here, perhaps, the 
Weakness of the Judge at which I have hinted—his disposition 
'0 give all boys ‘another chance’—may be at fault, 

“Let me add in closing that Mr. E, B. Costigan, a leading 
Nember of the Denver bar and, I believe, Judge Lindsey's ad- 
Viser, assures me the ‘League’ has no case.” 








War will pass when intellectual culture and activity have: 
Made possible to the female an equal share in the contro} and 
S0vernance of modern national life; it will probably not pass! 


‘Way much sooner; its extinction will not be delayed much. for the women being back of it, about the only'women I can find 
| back of it is Dr. Bates herself. The statement that the promi-|| 


longer —Ohive \Schreiner. 


Lindsey and his court, and at that time I made a public state- 
ment as to what I actually knew about his court. I am asking 
one of my officers to secure a copy and I will mark the page 
containing the statement I wrote at that time, and send it to 
you. I know positively that through his court, juvenile delin- 
quency is decreased, and that the best results have been ob- 
tained. 

“Now, as to the statement that the women of Denver are 
back of the movement to recall Judge Lindsey: 

“First, I will state that Dr. Mary Elizabeth Bates is noto- 
riously unreliable. She is a woman who has been known to 
start things of this kind before, where there was absolutely no 








foundation for the criticism she has made. } 


“Second, there has been no recall started as yet. And as 
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nent women of Denver say that the ‘Juvenile Court is a farce, i¢ 
maintained at useless expense and that a worse condition now 
prevails among children in Denver than before the court was cre- 
ated,’ is notoriously, viciously and absolutely ifffrue and unfair. 
“This is further supported by the fact that Judge Lindsey 
was elected at the spring election (May, 1912), a year ago, by 
over 27,000 majority, and at the fall election (Nov., 1912), by 
over 35,000 majority. The people, and especially the women, 
are back of him. 

“So far as I can learn, the present attack on Judge Lindsey 
is inspired by the enemies he made on account of his ‘Beast and 








Jungle’ stories, which everybody here knows were true, and for 
Which he made many enemies among a certain class of politi- 
clans.” 


A correspondent of San Jose calls attention to the fact that 
the California Legislature meets only once in two years and 
that the appropriation of the last Legislature is, therefore, 
not so large as it may have seemed to the aniti-suffragists of 
New York and Massachusetts, where the Legislatures meet 
every year, 


$10,000 BY AUGUST 13 


Goal for Organizations and Individuals and Chance to 
“Boost for Suffrage’—Join in this Year’s Celebration 
August 13 will be Lucy Stone’s birthday. Shall we cele- 
brate by raising a monument to her? The foundations for a 
simple but satisfactory one have already been laid. Shall we 
finish it? To those who are interested the way is simple. Let 
suffrage associations and individuals to the number of 100 pur- 
chase stock in the Woman’s Journal, the paper Lucy Stone 
helped to found 44 years ago. 
Sixteen shares were pledged at the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference in April. Five more were pledged at the New England 
Conference in May August 13. 
The response -from In 1870, when 
State Associations sentiment 
has been so favor- 
able that it seems 
certain that no less 
than fifty will pur- 
chase one share 
each. The response 
from individuals 
has been so gener- 
ous that we hope as 
many as fifty will now the oldest sur- 
have purchased by viving suffrage’ pa- 
per in the world. Many suffrage publications have come into 
existence since that time and many have failed or been discon- 
tinued. That the Woman's Journal has weathered the storm of 
forty four years is due to Lucy Stone’s zeal for the cause and 
to the love and loyalty she bequeathed to the feminist move- 
ment: $10,000 is the goai we set in her name. Will you help 
us reach it? Part of the sum has already been raised. A larger 
part has already been piedged. We want every State Associa- 
tion and as many other organizations and individuals as_ pos- 
sible to become shareholders. In addition to the State Asso- 
ciations we especially wish to see the Women’s Trade Union 


suffrage 
and enthusiasm 
were confined to a 
very few, Lucy 
Stone and her hus- 
band and a small 
band of pioneers 
raised $10,000 with 
Which to start the 
Woman's Journal, 





Lucy Stone 


Leagues, the Women’s Christian Temperance Unions and the 
Federations of Women’s Clubs enrolled as shareholders, Is it 
too such to hope that fifty organizations and fifty individuals 
will pledge for one share each by August 13? 

If you do not want to own a share for yourself, buy one for 
the organization with which you are most closely allied. If you 
cannot purchase a share yourself, ask some one else to  pur- 
chase. Nearly every one knows some one who could buy a share 
if the matter were brought to her attention. Another way of 
helping is to pay at least $1 toward the purchase of a share for 
your association. 

Join in this celebration and help us finish a fitting monu- 
ment to the noble woman whose faith and enthusiasm and hard 
work gave us our most effective instrument in waving the long 
fight for justice and equality. 

Agnes F, Ryan. 


“The womanly suffrage” is the pretty and expressive phrase 
that comes to America trom “The True New Woman's Associa 
ticn of Japan.” 

Ten policemen at the beaches, dance halls and parks will 
take Chicago a safer place for unprotected girls 


Representative J. Thomas Heflin of Alabama, the most 
rabid anti-suffragist in Congress, is credited in the current press 
with having invented some names for the women who want to 
vote and with having called those names aloud from a pulpit. 
There is no occasion for any suffragists to let her “angry pas- 
sions rise” over this manifestation of “mid-summer madness.” 
As well waste breath in reply to a silly dog baying the full moon, 
i’ M.A 


FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman’s Journal are for sale at $3.00 
per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one volume 
put in your public library? The Woman's Journal is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for par- 


ticulars. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachugetts, the sum 
of - dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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TO QUOQUE GEORGE 


By Will Herford 
dee 





We praise the lowly Suffragist 
Because she’s meek and mild, 

And wants to vote but won't insist 
And will do nothing wild. 

We blame the wicked Suffragette, 
Who takes a chance and pays her bet 


Brave men say women shall not vote 

Because, you know they could not 
fight; 

And then The King and All His Men 

Just throw a fit when now and then, 

Weak women fight with dynamite. 

They say it’s neither kind nor right. 


Yet the brave King by scratch of pen 
Can send a hundred thousand men 
To do his will and shoot and kill. 
He thinks it’s not derogatory 

To sell their lives for territory. 

He'll even let them share his glory. 


like ours 
The Pow 


But womans’ ways are not 

Nor are her pains, and by 
ers, 

Her penalties are different too. 

She's going to vote and you may note, 

She takes more risk in life and cause 

Than all the men in all the wars 


CALIFORNIA LIBEL 
MET IN PARIS 


Woman Voter Shows French 
that Laws of Pacific Coast Are 
Right Sort 


Alice 
delegates to Budapest, 
Paris that the Daily Mail of July 15 
makes several Cali 
fornia and the results of woman suf 


one of the California 


from 


Park, 
writes 


statements about 


frage there under the heading: 
“Freak Demands of Women Voters.” 
They call for correction, and she 


writes to the Daily Mail as follows: 
It is true that a greater number ol 
bills introduced in both 
of the California Legislature 
ever before, and also that the mone) 
This 
is true of other Legislatures and Par 
countries 


Houses 
than 


was 


appropriations were very large. 
liaments everywhere, as 
grow in population and business. 

remembered 


However, it is to be 


that the California Legislature has 
120 men members and not one wom 


an. What was well done—or ill done 
—was not done by women alone. 

It is true that laws were passed to 
regulate the height of crates for live 
The credit for this law be 
whoss 


chickens. 
longs to the humane societies, 
officers and members are always wom 


en as well as men, voters or, non 
voters. 
if the California hotel bed sheets 


are hereafter to be ten feet long, cred 
it must be given to the brave men of 
Texas where 
voted. It 
made the first 
aud the men 
lowed a good example. 

But your despatch from New York 
which from 
California, fails by omission, as well 


women have never yet 


was the men of Texas who 
subject 


who fol 


law on this 


of California 


is separated 3,000 miles 
commission. 

There were most excellent new laws 
made in California in the spring of 
1913, which are generally recognized 
laws. Although the 
votes in the Legislature were 
all votes of men, women voters made 
a full half of the public demand for 
these bills. 

One of these was called “the wom 
an’s bill.” It shuts up houses of pros 
titution and keeps them shut. 

Another new bill is the one which 
mothers joint guardians over 
the persons of their minor children. 

There were many 
scrving of prominence 
about chicken crates. 
first 


us by 


as woman’s 
actual 


makes 
others more de 
than the 
A sense of pro 


one 
portion is a necessity of human 
progress, 

The 


congress 


suffrage 
Germany 


next international 
will be held in 
Alice Park writes that whether it will 
be in Berlin or Munich was to be de 


cided by the German women. The 
new standing committee of enfran 
chised women will provide suitable 


badges for the voters at the congress 

Mrs. Leathes of Canada, one of the 
speakers on women police at the Inter- 
national Congress for the Suppres- 
sion of the White Slave Traffic, writes 
to a friend in Ontario that the suf 
fragists of England might as well be 
in the Russia of ago 
“People are arrested on ac 
says, “with 
these ut 

danger 


twenty years 
merely 
count of speeches,” she 
out any attempt 


terances with 


to connect 


any resulting 


Lillian D. Wald, head of the 
Nurses’ Settlement, has long been 
one of the greatest powers for good 
in New York City. Lately the twen- 
tieth anniversary of her coming to 
live in the crowded, suffering ‘East 
Side” was celebrated by her friends 
and neighbors with a pageant and pa- 
rade. Jacob Riis writes in The Sur- 
vey: 
“Twenty years, is it? It seems but 
yesterday that I met her at her work 
there, a young girl, barely out of the 
hospital school where she had fitted 
herself to become a nurse, gasping 
with horror at what she had seen in 
people's homes, but without an in- 
stant’s doubt that the call was to her. 
“Il can hear her yet telling of the 
tenement in Henry Street to 
she went in search of one of 
mothers, whom she had missed 
at the demonstration in her class, 
what found there. She 
iad come out of her guarded, happy 
life into one of the lowest of the pov- 
erty-stricken hovels of New York's 
Ghetto. She did not shut the door 
and go away to report the case to the 
Board of Health; she did not call a 
policeman, as one used to such 
She went straight to work 
what she could for the sick 
woman with what she had, and la- 
bored over her with aching heart and 
streaming down her face till 
she had done all that could be done. 


rear 
which 
her 


and of she 


scenes. 


io do 


tears 


“Then she went—not back to the 
school: not that way lay the path of 
duty she had seen through the grime 
and misery of that hour, 

‘It all seemed so academic, so re- 
mote,’ she told And then and 
there she gave her life to her fellow- 


me, 


men, her life as a nurse and as a 
woman, 
“The other day we happened to- 


zether upon the old times, and I saw 
chat when recalled that first 
day’s experience, she had tears in her 
Those tears told the source 
Henry Street had 
ause to rejoice; so has the East 
so has New York. I was not 
inistaken when I wrote once in the 
zuest-book at the Nurses’ Settlement: 
The heart and the wise head of New 
York are here.’ 


she 


eyes yet. 
of her power. 


Side, 


“From the very start its poor be- 
came ‘her people.’ She took them to 
her heart, and they gave her quickly 
unstinted confidence and trust. 
since Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, has been able to do what she 
They trust her absolutely, 
‘rust her head, her judgment, and her 
friendship. She arbitrates In a 
strike, and the men listen; she sits 
Joard of Sanitary Con- 
the cloak and suit trade that 
wrought such wondrous great 
good for the workers, and her judg- 
stands. When she pleads for 
housing reform, for playgrounds, for 
a united stand against child labor, 
her authority. When 
for better government, 
Settlement is a recruit- 
ing station; when push-cart peddlers 
ire blackmailed by the police, she 
will tell the mayor the truth, for she 
knows. In the plotting and planning 
and winding ways of life on the East 
Side there is one pilot whose chart 
trusted—Miss Wald knows. 
“In the strife that rages forever 
wound public schools, her feet 
on solid ground. She 
cooking and housekeep- 


their 


No woman, 


has done. 


is one of the 
trol in 


has 


ment 


words carry 
politics make 


the Nurses’ 


can be 


our 
ue planted 
leaded for 


ing schools, and got them; she _ be- 
lieves in vocational guidance. She 


labored for medical school inspection, 
ind when it did only half of what 
was expected of it, it was Miss Wald 
vho put life into it by giving the doc- 
Perhaps nothing she 
‘ver did gives one a better grip on 
ihe woman and her work. 

“Coming out of a tenement from a 
visit to a patient, she met on the 
stoop a boy who at that hour should 
have been in school. When she asked 
him why he was not, he ducked his 
head and showed her a running sore. 
Teacher sent me home,’ he said. 
She took him in charge at once, and 
while she sat on the step with his 
head between her knees, cleaning 
bandaging the sore, she heard 
the every-day story of his being on 


ors backing. 


and 





gus actions!” 


the street. He was not wanted in 
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Lillian Wald Ends Twenty Years of Marvelous Social Service 
On East Side 





school as he was; at home nothing 
was done to cure him. So he ran 
wild, and was growing up a hoodlum, 
to his own and the community’s hurt. 
While she labored and listened, the 
whole scheme of school-nursing took 
shape in her mind. She laid it before 
the Board of Health, and the Board 
of Education. They smiled at her 
earnestness; were not the visiting 
doctors enough? 

“No, said Miss Wald, 
not follow the children into their 
homes, and did not. In fact, they 
were specifically forbidden to do so, 
lest it interfere with ‘private prac- 
*" She offered to prove her case 
by letting one of her nurses do vol- 
unteer duty in the schools for a 
month. Before it had come to an end 
the city authorities employed twelve 
to do the work of the one. There are 
today nearly, if not quite, two hun- 
dred nurses in the public schools. 

“It is Miss Wald’s extraordinary 
combination of mind and heart, of the 
executive talent that looks to results 
and gets them because it always 
looks along safe and sane lines, with 
the woman's sympathy, that accounts 
for her power. 

“Of the achievements which that 
power has wrought for the good of 
New York we have been told. They 
are great, and the East Side celebrat- 
ed them fitly. They were, I suppose, 
more or less in the minds of the tfn- 
vited guests who sat and looked on; 
but in the ranks of the paraders, who 
had lived next to her a full score of 
years, I doubt if what she had done, 
except in the individual case, had 
even a small place alongside of what 
she was. Said one to me who has 
been close to her long: ‘There never 
was a woman with her power of lov- 
ing people.’ 

“That is the real story of Lillian 
D. Wald, and lucky is New York to 
be able to tell it.’” 


they could 


tice, 


Like most of the women who unite 
great intelligence with a great heart, 
Miss Wald believes in votes for 
women. In the Woman's Journal of 
May 6, 1911, she wrote: 

The training and the talents that 
men have are needed for the affairs 
of the State. The training and the 
talents that women have are also 
needed for the State. They are not 
identical, but they supplement and 
reinforce each other in most relations 
in life, and the advantage that fol- 
lows this interplay of the forces of 


men and women should be secured 
for the affairs of the people as a 
whole. 


I believe that men and women pos- 
sess inherent rights to the franchise, 
and that discrimination on account of 
sex is illogical in our generation, 
since women as well as men are edu- 
cated and are _ educators, since 
women as Well as men are wage-earn- 
ers, possess property, serve the pub- 
lic and are served by It. 

Patriotism is as natural to women 
as it is to men, and they should have 
the obligation and the privilege of ex- 
pressing themselves directly through 
the ballot for good government and 
for the selection of the people best 
fitted to carry out the policies of good 
government, more particularly for 
that important faction of the govern- 
ment which concerns itself with the 


issues affecting the social welfare 
and the good housekeeping of the 
community. 


Women who work are at as great 
disadvantage without the vote as 
men would be if they were disfran- 


chised. They should have the oppor- 
tunity (as should all women and 
men) to secure directly for them- 


selves protection and regulation of 
the law as they see their needs and 
are able to formulate them. This 
seems more dignified and more truly 
womanly than to make their appeals 
indirectly and through influence. 

Doubtless many women will have 
to be trained to the best use of the 
franchise, but large numbers of 
women have been receiving prepara- 
tion in the hard school of actual ex- 
perience, and many also have been 
educated upon public affairs and are 
well informed concerning them, 

The franchise would not be given 
to an uneducated mass of new voters. 





eee hee iy ; 
Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman is] 


agajn to be a candidate-at-large for 
the Columbus Board of Education. 
She has already served four years as 
a member of the Board, and in Janu- 
ary, 1913, was elected Chairman. 


Miss Grace Abbott of the Immi- 
grant’s Protective League has left 
Chicago for six months to take up the 
work of organization for a similar 
league in Massachusetts. Miss Ab- 
bott’s appointment was the result of 
a competitive examination in which 
she ranked highest. 


The price of “The Suffragist,” the 
new weekly bulletin to be published 
by the Congressional committee of 
the N. A. W. S. A., will be one cent a 
copy, or 50 cents a year. It may be 
ordered from the Suffrage Headquar 
ters at 1420 F street, N.W., Washing 
ton, D. C. 





In spite of the opposition of the 
Russian government, the Duma has 
approved, in principle, of the intro- 
duction of women factory inspectors. 
The government official has given out 
that the government intends to take 
up the question of women inspectors 
for certain industries. 





Indianapolis suffragists held their 
first street meeting last week. Mrs. 
Virginia C. Meredith, president of the 
Indiana Home Economics  Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Felix T. McWhirter, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Clubs 
and Dr. Amelia R. Keller, president 
of the Woman’s Franchise League of 
Indiana, spoke, each for ten minutes. 
Mrs. Ida Gray Seott sang several suf- 
frage songs. A large crowd attended 
the meeting. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Preston Anderson, 
president of the North Dakota W. C. 
T. U., has sent out to each union in 
that State, a circular letter with plans 
and suggestions for work in the suf- 
frage campaign, which culminates at 
the polls in 1914. The campaign will 
be formally opened at the State con- 
vention in Lisbon, September 25-29. 
when Mrs, Lulu L. Shepard of Utah, 
will be the principal speaker. 





Because her husband is a candidate 
for Governor on the Progressive 
ticket in New Jersey, Mrs. Everett 
Colby has resigned as Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the 
New Jersey Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The resignation has not been 
accepted, for the suffragists feel that 
nothing in the constitution forbids an 
individual member holding partisan 
views. Mrs. Colby’s resignation is 
based on the ground that the Asso- 
ciation does not favor partisanship. 

Miss Jeanette Armstrong Sheppe, 
a Virginia girl and an ardent suffra- 
gist, has written an “Equal Rights 
Rally Song.” 

Recognizing the power of song to 
arouse enthusiasm and to stir the 
feelings as second only to the power 
of speech, she decided that she could 
contribute to the advancement of the 
cause of equal rights in no more ef- 
fective way than by writing a “votes 
for women” battle song and dedicat- 
ing it to the suffragists of America. 
The words, the sentiment of which is 
in accord with suffragist principles, 
were written by Prof. Edwin S. 
Sheppe, author of “The Land of Lee.” 


It will. assuredly seem more than 
strange that within the past hundred 
years the wearing of trousers has 
been regarded even as _ irreligious. 
The fact that in October, 1812, an or- 
der was made by St. John’s and Trin- 
ity Colleges that every young man 
who appeared in hall or chapel in 
pantaloons or trousers should be con- 
sidered as absent is startling enough; 
but it would appear that eight years 
later the founders of a Bethel Chapel 
at Sheffield inserted a clause in the 
trust deed ordaining that “under no 
circumstances whatever shall any 
preacher be allowed to occupy the- 
pulpit who wears trousers.”—Notes 
and Queries. 





Charlotte Perkins Gilman tells the 
story of the woman who went to mar- 
ket one morning to buy some geese 
and found five hanging outside the 
shop. “‘I am a boarding-house keep- 
er,” she remarked, with a_ smile. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


a | 





The Georgia Woman Suffrage Asso. 
ciatien at its recent convention 
pledged its co-operation in securing 
the appointment of women probation 
officers and its support of “any move. 
ment toward bettering civic condj. 
tions in Atlanta.” 


Mrs, William H. Colt left New York 
in her auto with Mrs. Stanton Blatech 
for Washington, July 30. Mrs. Blateh 
will be in the capital for the confer. 
ence of women voters. 





Mrs. Catherine Booth-Clibborn, elg. 
est daughter of General William and 
Catherine Booth, is in the United 
States to lecture. This month she 
will be in Northfield and Winona for 
conferences, and she will then 
the country. 


tour 


According to statistics compiled by 
the Michigan superintendent of public 
instruction, there are six women: to 
one man in the teaching profession in 
that State. The average wage is $44 
per month. 





Mrs. Clara FE. Birdsall of Newton 
always brings equal] suffrage into her 
church and club lectures, which in- 
clude among others The Evolution of 
the Woman's Club, Immigration and Its 
Import, Liquor and Efficiencq, Poli- 
tics and a Forgotten Rule, and Look- 
ing Forward to 1950, 


A party from the Women’s Political 
Union of New York, consisting of Mrs. 


William Colt, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
president of the Union, Miss Helen 
Todd of California and Mrs. Frank 


Purcell will begin a campaign through 
Putnam, Columbia and Dutchess Coun- 
ties, August 4. 





An interesting suffrage meeting was 
recently held at the home of Rey. Ada 
C. Bowles at Greyledge near Glouces- 
ter, Mass. The speakers spoke from a 
natural platform on the ledge, and the 
lawn was lighted with colored lan- 
terns. Rev. W. H. Rider, D.D.; Rev. 
Henry G. Ives of Andover, N. H., Mrs. 
Ives, Miss Florence Luscomb and Mrs 
Samuel L. Poole of Tacoma, Wash., 
spoke. 


Sonie of the suggestions made in the 
quarterly letter of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., regarding the Bay State Fes- 
tival at the Copley-Plaza in November 
are: Beginrtoday to make something 
for the bazaar. Ask every friend 
whom you meet to make something 
Give an entertainment during the sum- 
mer, and contribute the _ proceeds. 
When you put up fruit, set aside a few 
jars for the bazaar. Send word to the 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee, Mrs. Benjamin F, Pitman, 121 
Carlton street, Brookline, Mass., what 
you are doing. 


In connection with the extension 
work of the Johnson Educator Food 
Company, manufacturers of Educator 
Crackers and Foods, E. F. Cullen, 
Vice-President and Manager, recently 
sailed for London, Mrs, Cullen ac- 
companied him. While abroad Mr. 
Cullen will look after the final details 
of an elaborate plan of extension 
which the Johnson Educator Food 
Company now has well under way. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cullen will visit Paris 
and other Continental cities and ex- 
pect to return to Boston about Sep- 
tember 1, 





Mrs. B. B. Valentine of Richmond, 
Va., president of the Woman Suffrage 
League of Virginia, gave a suffrage 
talk recently in the ball room of the 
Warm Springs Hotel. Scarcely a guest 
was missing—a number of whom had 
never before heard a suffrage speech. 
Mrs. Valentine, who speaks with much 
inspirational power, held the audience, 
and not one person had an argument 
to make against the strong appeals she 
made as to why women should have 
the vote, She dwelt upon the fact that 
equal suffrage could not separate men 
and women—rather draw them more 
closely together, for together they 
would work for one great cause—Hw 
manity. 


eit —s ——————————— 


“Will you pick out for me three of 
those geese that are toughest?” Thé 
man laughed knowingly and obeyed: 
“Thank yeu,” said the weman prisk- 
ly. “Now I'll take the other two.” 





Judge. 
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The rush of work which had accu- 
mulated in Headquarters during my 
long absence in Springfield has made 
it impossible for me to write before 
and express through The Woman's 
Journal my joy and gratitude over the 
passage of the woman's suffrage bill 
in Illinois. The bill was _ passed 
through the co-operation of Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Socialists and Pro- 
gressives, and the splendid co-opera- 
tion of men and women in Chicago 
and throughout the State. 

In this hour of victory we remem- 
ber with deepest gratitude the earnest 
pioneer workers in this movement, 
Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony and 
many others whose efforts in the past 
make possible what is being done to- 
day. 

In Illinois we can never forget the 
work of Mary Holmes in the early 
years of our Association, and of Julia 
Holmes Smith, Catharine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, Ella 8S. Stewart, Elvira 
Downey, and other faithful workers 
since. In fact, it would be a pleasure 
to emulate the old-fashioned minister 
who, in his voluminous prayers, used 
to call down a sort of wholesale bless: 
ing, beginning with the President of 
the United States and passing down 
through a long line of lesser officials, 
omitting no one. For the sake of 
space, however, I will condense my 
enthusiasm into the concise, compre: 
hensive prayer of litlte Johnny, which 
in three words tells the whole story: 
“God bless everybody—Amen.” 

I want to take this oportunity of 
publicly expressing my appreciation 
of the service rendered through our 
State by my @o-workers at Springfield 

Mrs. Sherman M. Booth, our legis- 
lative chairman, was always faithful, 
untiring and efficient. Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Funk unselfishly left her law 
practice in Chicago, and brought to 
the lobby all of her legal ability and 
experience, as well as a quick, trained 
wd brilliant mind. Mrs. Medill Mc- 
rmick, who was with us in those 
last trying weeks before the bill was 
passed, added the initiative and fresh 
enthusiasm which we most needed at 
that most critical time. Besides the 
four of us, who were down at the seat 
of action, there was the great silent 
lobby of earnest men and women who 
were working in Chicago and all over 
the State for the passage of the Dill. 

Wher a telegram was sent to Miss 
Margaret Dobyne at our State Head- 
quarters here in Chicago, she went to 
work, and her efforts met with an im 
mediate response. She was assisted 
and cheered by our faithful treasurer, 
Miss Jennie F. W. Johnson. Mrs. 
Harriette Taylor Treadwell, president 
of the Chicago Political Equality 
League, through an army of trained 
responsible for thou- 
messages 


Workers, Was 
sands of letters, telephone 
and telegrams, which were sent to 
our representatives at Springfield. 
Mrs. James Morrison, secretary of 
the North Side Association, who, in 
the absence of the president, acted as 
head of the organization, also sent 
out letters and telegrams and helped 
in every way possible. 

Mrs. Charlotte Rhodus, president of 
the Woman’s Party, responded 
through her organization to every call 
for assistance we sent out from 
Springfield. This paper could be 
filled with the names of the different 
tubs and organizations which never 
failed us when we asked for aid. This 
wited effort was what won the vic- 
tory, 

How we watched that little bill in 
ls passage to the Senate, and on its 
Mrilous journey from the Senate to 
the House, and all through its dubi- 
8 travels. Many times it passed a 
tanger point and we would breathe 
"sy, only for a moment. To pass a 
wi, espesially a suffrage bill, requires 
*ernal vigilance. 

The powers of evil were arrayed 
“lidly against us, as well as some 
MWers that call themselves “good.” 
* were told that a million or so dol: | 

would have counted for naught if | 

_ have defeated the suffrage 


The newspaper people, not only of | 
‘ago and Springfield, but of the 
“Te State, stood by us, helped in 







> 


. 


every way, and we owe them a debt 
of everlasting gratitude. 

There was something deeply im- 
pressive about it all the day the bill 
passed at Springfield. It was fought 
by its opponents every inch of the 
way, and the fight lasted for nearly 
five hours. I did not hear the 
speeches, or witness the dramatic 
scenes of that day; it was necessary 
for me to stand outside in the hall 
with the opposition lobby to guard 
and see that no suffrage vote was won 
over, or taken away in some other 
way by our opponents. Men who 
were our friends rushed out at inter- 
vals and asked in deep excitement 
“Can you trust the men? Are we go- 
ing to win?” We trusted the men of 
the forty-eighth General Assembly, 
and they were true to their trust, and 
covered themselves and their State 
with a glory that will grow, not dim- 
mer, but brighter, with the passing 
years. By their vote, they made Llli- 
nois the first State east of the Missis- 
sippi, the first State even bordering 
the great Father of Waters, to grant 
suffrage to its women. 

The door-keeper of the House came 
out and said that Mr. So-and-So (one 
of our opponents) requested me to 
leave the hall and retire to the gal 
lery. As this demand was unheeded, 
the door-keeper came again and said: 
“Mr. So-and-So is going to introduce 
a resolution on the floor of the House 
demanding that you go to the gal 
lery.” This message made me realize 
even more fully than before the need 
of being in the hall, and having a per: 
fect legal right to remain where I 
was, I remained. 

There was the most intense feeling 
in the House, and the eyes of strong 


was won, 

Realizing the apparently insur 
Mountable obstacles that had _ been 
overcome, it made one feel small and 
humble, for it seemed as if there had 
passed through those legislative halls 
the spirit of eternal justice and of 
right. 

It is claimed that there has been 
no event since the Civil War ‘Of such 
far-reaching national significance and 
importance. 

At the next Presidential election 
over one and a half million of Illinois 
women will vote for Presidential elec. 
tors and thus become a power in na 
tional politics. 

A gentleman from the East who 
was in Chicago recently, said the 
passage of the woman suffrage bill in 
Illinois would do more than anything 
that had ever happened toward the 
enfranchisement of the women of 
New York. So we rejoice that our 
victory will bless and benefit all. 





LITERARY NOTICES 


The Republic 





In these days of elaberation it is a 
pleasure to come upon a volume full 
of homely, sweet poetry, that touches 
the heart and brings the tears into 
one’s eye. Such a book has Madison 
Cawein given us in “The Republic,” 
published by Stewart and Kidd Co 
of Cincinnati. There is a noble ring 
to “The Republic.” 

“God of the wise, 
On whom the People wait, 
And who at last all evils will abate. 

Make Thou more keen men’s eyes.” 

It holds a strong appeal to sanity 
and the love of Beauty, and all higher 
things. But in the second part, 
called “In Homespun,” the reader is 
led by singing brooks and through 
green orchard ways, and listens to 
many a brave word of cheer and cour- 
age. 

“Hearts that have cheered us ever, 
night and day 





With words that helped us on the 
rugged way, 

The hard, long road of life, to whom 
is due 

More than the heart can ever hope 
to pay. 

Are they not touchstones, 
transmuting true 

All thoughts to gold, refining thus 
the clay?” 


soul- 


men filled with tears when the vote} - 


see THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, AUGUST 2, 1913 
‘THE ILLINOIS BATTLE LINE 


By Grace Wilbur Trout, President of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association 


Efficiency in the Home 





Whether she wants it or not, Mrs. 
Christine Frederick has proved her 
supreme fitness for the ballot, in her 
valuable book, “The New Housekeep- 
ing,” published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. of New York. Clearly and effi- 
ciently she tells how to apply the 
best business methods to the weary- 
ing work of the household; how to 
simplify, regulate, systematize, amid 
most discouraging surroundings. The 
feminine home worker owes her a 
debt of gratitude, surely. And the 
book gives a pleasant glimpse of the 
true companionship of a home where 
always reign 

“Two heads in council, two beside 
the hearth.” 

Godspeed the day when they work 
together, also in “the tangled business 
of the world.” 


The Old-Fashioned Woman 


Putnam publishes a fine, compre- 
hensive, far-reaching book about 
women and their treatment from 
early ages and in foreign countries, 
by Elsie Clews Parsons, with the 
above title. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the wealth of information, the 
quaint humor, the curious summing 
up of existing law. “It is more diffi- 
cult to get a conviction for crime 
against a woman than against a man. 
They haven't th’ right iv a fair thrile 
be a jury iv their peers; but they 
have th’ priv’lege iv an unfair thrile 


be «a jury iv their admirin’ infeery- 
ors,” says Mr. Dooley. The book 
must be read to be appreciated. 

C. W. 


Since the women of Costa Rica 
have begun to organize equal suffrage 
clubs and study civic problems, im 
portant reforms are said to 
have been submitted to the officials, 
with the result that nearly double the 
amount of expenditure at present ap- 
propriated for primary instruction 
has been voted. 


school 


CAMPAICN AIDS 


Report of the campaign of the Northern 
California College Equal Suffrage League 
Price Se, lor sale by Miss Cooke, 1143 
Leavenworth St., San 
foruia. 


Francisco, Cali- 


SUFFRACE PENCILS 
Our Pencils inscribed “VOTES FOR 
WOMEN” are making mouey for Suffrage 
Leagues and Associations in all parts of 
the country. 
Why not hold a Vencil Day Sale in 
YOUR city—gather in the cush—and a lot 
of it. 
Just shipping twent’ thousands to one 
Association for a sale in September. 
Goods sent on 15 days’ time; NO CASII 
IN ADVANCE, . 
Iixpress or freight charges paid to your 
city; NO EXTRAS. . 
Write TODAY for sample pencils, prices 
und full information—FPREE. 
BURTON 8. OSBORNE, 
Camden, New York, 





EUGENICS 


The Gist of the Subject in Ques- 
tions and Answers on Eugenics, by 
MRS. MAUDE GLASNER 
Nashville, Mich. 

Price 12c, postpaid. 











DOES THE SUFFRAGE CAUSE NEED MONEY? 
An Insurance Expert, Mrs. KE. A. Burns, 
will place Life, Health, Accident, Vire, 
Burglary, Automobile or Liability Insur- 
ance in any Company the applicant pre 
fers aud Give all Profits to the Cause. 
Will you help by interesting your 
friends, men or women? Write for de- 
tails to Miss Caroline Katzenstein, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Woman Suffrage Headquar 
ters, Hale Building, Philadelphia 
¢ Woman: Journal Readers 

We heg to announce that we are prin 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘“‘ Zhe Woman's Journal.” If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along 
pen day and nigh 


E. L. Grimes Compan? 


2a Prari Si., Boston. Mass. 
renee 


The Rose of Je:iche, or The Resurrec- 


tion Plant. The wonder of flowerdom. 
Comes to life and grows within 20 min- 


utes. Its sweet odor is unexcelled. Intro- 
ductory price 10c and 2c stamp for post- 
age. escriptive circular free. Address, 


MRS. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 38260 River 
Road, Columbus, Ga 


AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 








Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 





Cc. W. 
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Boston, Mass. 





PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The, Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in .200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales, 

For further particulars address The Woman's Journal, 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip 


No commis- 








SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 


Napkins, Pencils, Seals, 
Buttons, Postcards, Leaf- 
lets, Booklets, Fans, 
Pennants. 


Send for price list 
and order from 


ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE ASSN, 
938 Fine Arts Big. : Chicago 





A NEW VOTES FOR 
WOMEN FAVOR 


A Cheap and Taking Novelty for the Fairs 

rice postpaid, le per hundred 
For descriptions and prices of Summer 
Campaign Supplies send = two-cent 
for catalog. Send stamp for 
leaflet of “Planning a 
Meeting at a Summer Resort.” 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass'n 


505 Fifth Avenue New York City 


stamp 
two-cent 
instructions on 





SUFFRAGE FANS! 
Comfort for Hot Weather 


Latest thing in Suffrage Propaganda 





Printed on both sides. Good heavy 
cardboard. Yellow. Contains senti- 
ments of noted suffragists, arguments 
and information. 

For sale by Mrs. Sylvia B. Norrish, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. One hundred at 
$1.50, or 8c each,” postpaid. Sample 
free, 





The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am Iinter- 
ested in the work of women. 





bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts, 


lows: 
lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


Good for propaganda. 
High Opinion of the Average Man, 


Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


2 cts. each. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts, 


Blackwell 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each, 


585 Boylston Street 





NEW LITERATURE 
SUFFRAGE POSTER-—Size 12 x 19 inches 


dllustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
Invaluable for debaters. 

Special rates for large quantities. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 

20c per dozen. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 
Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns, 
Per 100, $1.50. Postpaéd per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a alave. It is 
reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of requesis. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE-—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. 


Per 100, 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Per 10, $1.00. 
—— ORDER FROM-—— 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


Valuable infor- 
Especially suitable for suf 


Ten parts as fol- 


$1.50 per hunc 


Per 100. $2.00 Postpaid per 


Just the thing to 


$1.50. Postpaid, $1.60. 


It is just 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 


Boston, Mass, 
















gue. 


Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 


does not apply to renewals. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman's Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman's industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Life and Labor.......... 1.00. 
Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 


The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 
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Together 
$i.50 
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TAYLOR PUSHES 
REFORM BILLS 


Representative from Suffrage 
State Leader for Child Labor 
and Minimum Wage 












Legislation designed to prevent the 
children under 14 
age in mines and factories 
prevent the employment of 
in manufacturing establish- 
for than eight hours a 


employment of 
years of 
and to 
women 


ments more 





ves day is being considered by the House 
labor committee. 

A It was Representative Taylor of 
se) Colorado, one of the equal suffrage 
et ee hive States, who introduced the bills to 
i: 4 forbid the transportation in inter- 
tie i : state commerce of the products of 
eas, og mines or factories employing chil 
Hee I oS z dren under 14 and the products of 
4 Ld , factories which work women more 

ce ia than eight hours a day. 


ie. POST UNFAIR TO 
a MARRIED WOMEN 


chise is Inevitable 


secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels told the women of the San 
{ rancisco Civic League on his trip ina 


the 
wisdom 


West whateve 


individuals 


the that opinion 


the of 


may 


of about 


woman suffrage, “we as well get 


ready for the inevitable, for women 

are going to vote.” 
“Only Jast month,’ Secretary Dan- 
Mf iels continued, “Wlinois gave them 
, ‘ ’ the ballot for all except constitutional 
K offices, and the present generation 


will witness complete woman suffrage 


in every state in the American 
Union. And when it comes the Con- 
stitution will not be broken, and the 


" ‘ home will not be dethroned,” 


PILGRIMS AID IN 
STATE CAMPAIGN 
Parties Lay Ground for Future 


Work on Way to Washington 
With Petitions 


-? The Washington 


have 


pilgrimages to 

themselves 
State campaigns 
the progress of the 
amendment. In expressing her 
the results of the tour of 


proved extremely 
beneficial 
well 


tional 


to the as 


to na- 


as 
pleasure at 
the 
the 
ute - Mrs. 
' “A great 


Massachusetts party organized by 
Boston Equal Suffrage Asociation, 
Maud Wood Park says: 

deal of ground for 
laid. It 
campaign; 
keen 





future 
been 

and 
desire 


a 
the 
to 


work has been has 


oh 7 real 
: ti publie 





educational 


is showing a 
about suffrage.” 
four five thousand names 
obtained in this 
ee one one day the 
’ original plan of three meetings a day 
Large numbers of 
in Worcester, 
Holyoke. 
Miss 

in 


know 
* io From to 


to the petition were 


tour, and except for 


was carried out, 
signatures gained 
Lowell, Springfield 
With Miss Caroling 
Margaret Foley their arrival 


New York were Mrs. Glendower 


were 
and 
teilly and 


on 





SPEAKERS ON 19 
PARK PLATFORMS 


Non-Militants from All Over 
England End Pilgrimage With 
Huge Demonstration 








The pilgrimage of non-militant suf- 
fragists to London from all parts of 
England culminated in an impressive 
gathering of 100,000 women in Hyde 
Park, 

Soon after noon the paraders be- 
gan to mass from different quarters 
of the metropolis, reinforced by local 
sympathizers, and at 2.30 o'clock four 
great columns converged on Hyde 
Park. 

Even to non-sympathizers, says the 
New York Times, the sight of these 
long lines of women of all ages, all 
classes, and all types was impressive, 
and to the sympathizers it was an in- 
spiring event. To most it seemed 
that a cause which could gather to- 
gether such a vast body of enthusi- 
asts must receive consideration. 

Legal and legitimate methods made 


up the programme of the pilgrims. 


ak” Letters Mailed in WHusband’s| Law and reason were the watchwords 
Name Dealt With Differently which figured most often on _ their 
¥ from Those in Wite’ 3 multitudinous banners. The scene at 
' fix tivde Park when the four processions 
j \ woman in Springfield, Mass., has} entered is said to have been most 
learned that under a rule of the Post remarkable. 
Office Department no efforts are to be Nineteen p'atforms had been erect- 
re r made by the clerks to deliver to a ed, and from these speakers like Mrs. 
i married woman a letter which lacks] Millicent Fawcett, Mrs. Philip Snow- 
street and number, except when the den, Miss Susan Lawrence, Mrs. Car- 
ender has written on the envelope,| Tie Chapman Catt, Miss Stirling, the 
- not her first name, but that of her| @'tist, whose pictures frequently hang 
husband. In other words, they must] °" the walls of ‘the Royal Academy, 
A exercise all of their ingenuity to find pleaded for women’s rights to the 
t “Mrs. John Smith,” but if it would] ballot. 
take any time or trouble to discover Mrs. Fawcett, who is President of 
where “Mrs. Jane Smith” lives, off the National Union of Women's Sui- 
her letter goes instantly to the Dead frage Societies, said that the pilgrim- 
Letter Office. age was the biggest work the organ- 
¢ The discrimination, as described, is ization had ever undertaken, and it 
obviously invidious, derogatory, and was a grand object lesson of the 
offensive, says the New York Times.| ??“° of the non-militant section of 
t 1: te = privilese rather than a risht the Women's Suffrage Party. 
4h for anvbody to have improperly or in- ac Teaital ha 
> és, - completely addressed letters deliv ALABAMA MAKES 
s ered, but there is no excuse whatever RAPID HEADWAY 
for restricting the privilege to a sin aidan 
ste sex. Suffrage Becomes Live Issue in 
< Southern State With Amazing 
. SUFFRAGE COMING Increase of Workers 
SAYS SECRETARY qual suffrage in Alabama is be: 
nail coming a live issue. Where a few 
ui ‘ Josephus Daniels of Wilson Cab-| years ago there was scarcely one 
: inet Tells Women Equal Fran-| known advocate from Huntsville to 
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there are today 
Where was in 
organization in 
now seven organtiza- 
in Selma, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Cullman, 
respect- 


thous there 


but one small 


State, there are 
located 
lluntsvilke, 


Greensboro 


Hons, 
and Tuscaloosa, 
ively. 

The Alabama Equal Suffrage 
ciation comprises all of these smaller 
and it is growing daily 


Asso- 


organizations, 
numbers and influence, 
newspapers in 
News, 


in 
State, 
Mont- 
The Selma 
suffrage de- 

suffragists, 
newspapers, 


the 
The 


Three 
The Birmingham 
gomery Journal and 
maintain special 
edited by 

leading 
The Montgomery Adver- 

Register, The An- 
Hot Blast, The De- 
and The Tuscaloosa 
much space every now 


Times, 
partments, 

while other 
among them 
The Mobile 
Star and 

News 


liser, 
niston 
catur 
Times, devote 
und then to suffrage matter. 


ADVISES WOMEN 
IN LEGISLATURE 


Kansas Governor Says Women 
Representatives Should Help 
Frame Educational Laws 








Governor George H. Hodges of 
Kansas, always an enthusiastic friend 
of woman suffrage, would like to see 
the women represented in the Legis- 
lature of the “Sunflower State.” In 
a recent address he said: 

“Women are much interested in 
education. They are closer to their 
children than their fathers. They 
see the need of such laws. Women 
now have the power to aid in making 
the Kansas laws and I hope to see 
several women seated in the next 
State Legislature.” 





Harvard University’s newly ap 
point professor, the Hon. Bertrand 
tussell, is said to have been the first 
candidate to be put forward at a Par 
liamentary election in England by 











Evans and Miss Margareé Taylor. 








the English militants. 
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SEATTLE GRANTS 
FIRST PENSIONS 


New Law to Help Needy Moth- 
ers Now in Operation in Free 
State 








Ten women were granted pensions in 
Seattle, Wash., last week, by Superior 
Judge Frater when he heard the first 
batch of cases under the Mothers’ Pen- 
sion law enacted last winter. Fifteen 
cases were heard, three being denied 
and two referred for further investiga- 
tion. 

The largest pension granted was for 
$37.50 a month, to a widow with seven 
children. The amounts granted in the 
other cases ranged from $15 to $30 a 
month. 

The investigator of the Pension De- 
partment reported to the court that 
300 applications for mothers ’pensions 
have been filed, of which 150 were 
found to come within the provisions of 
the law. 


BISHOP OF UTAH 
PRAISES COURSE 


Calls Suffrage Greatést Move- 
ment for Betterment 
America Ever Inaugurated 








Rt. 
bishop 
Utah 
rado, 


Rev. Bishop Frank Spaulding, 
of the Episcopal Church in 
and a former resident of Colo- 
said in a recent interview that 
us a matter of sound, practical politics, 


greatest movement for the betterment 
the American people that has ever 
been inaugurated. 

“| have studied the question from 
cvery side and have'the viewpoiat of 
voth the Hast and West on the issue,” 
said the bishop. 

“It is my decided opinion that Am- 
erican politics will be uplifted by wom- 
en. Practical politicians and _ those 
who make politics a business, are nat- 
urally oposed to equal suffrage. 

“! honestly believe that they fear 
that they will be unable to buy the 
votes of women. They feel they will 
to convince them with shil- 
They are afraid 
fed on 
will 
and 
their 


of 


not be able 
ly, shally arguments. 
that will refuse to be 
doubtful patriotic 
demand 


women 
sentiments but 
something more sound 
It is the fear that 
selfish control is about to pass into the 
darker American 
women that 


convincing. 
pages of history, as 
get the 
them tremble at the 


making 
crue 


vote, is 
advances the 
sade for equal suffrage is making. 
Utah the 
They are 


women 
casting 
everlasting outer darkness all 
graft 
allowed to accu- 
their 


“In Colorado and 


cleaning house. 
into the 
the 
which 
mulate 
sovereignity. 


are 


refuse of legislation and 


the 
throughout 


men have 


the years of 
that 
bet- 
exercising 
will 


the belief 
wives 


“T am staunch in 


women will be better and 


ter mothers when they 
their rights of citizenship. 
bring to their 


are 
They 
duties as citizens and 
legislators all that that 
humanity and all the moiher- 
liness with they upheld 
the race of man from the 
world until now. 

“In every State 
been granted the 
ship with man in the making of the 
that State has taken long strides 
in advance towards the higher civiliza- 
tion. Their use of the ballot, where it 
has been given into their hands, is an 
irrefutable argument in their favor 
and it justifies, it urges that they be 
given the rights of citizenship 
throughout the nation.” 


as intuition, 
superior 
which have 
dawn of the 
in have 
vote 


which they 


and partner- 


laws, 





The Legislature has 
taken a radical stand. on eugenic 
problems. The two Houses have 
passed bills providing for the health 
certificate with every marriage 
license, also a bill providing for the 
sterilization of criminals, insane, 
feeble-minded, and epileptic persons 
in State institutions. 


Wisconsin 





Welfare workers in Kansas City, 
Kansas, have begun.an unusual cru- 
sade against improperly conducted 
dances. Rev. J. M. Dunlavy, preach- 
er policeman, announced that here- 
after the young girls under age found 
dancing on the floors of public halls 
will get more than a reprimand from 
the welfare workers who inspect the 
dances. Their names will be taken, 
their parents visited and their stories 





JUUr 


dred men and women, 
ent, 
that cally received. 
ment made for suffrage was applaud- 
ed, and when I was through, 
crowded about me to ask questions. 
I was so elated that I didn't get down 
to earth until 1 got home. 
day we were at the Normal School in 
Kent, 
the movement for equal suffrage is the] there, too. 
getting into line for a first class cam- 


seemed hopeless. 
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|WOMEN TALK TO. 
SUMMER ER SCHOOLS 


Ohio Suffragists Give Campaign 
Good Start in Colleges Despite 
Intense Heat 





Ohio is getting ready for her next 
campaign. The suecess of the work 
done by the State Association through 
the Farmers’ Institutes has led to an 
effort to pursue the same methods in 
the summer schools. Miss Juliette Ses- 
sions of Columbus has spoken at Mus- 
kingum College, New Concord, and at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs. Mrs. 
A. B. Wolfe, recording secretary of the 
Association, has spoken at Northern 
University; Professor Emma Perkins 
of the Woman’s College, Cleveland, at 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
and Mrs. Upton at the Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens. These meetings all had 
a social side which was decidedly sue 
cessful, and even when the intense 
heat prevented large audiences, they 
were counted well worth while. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton writes: 
“I spoke at the chapel hour at 
Wooster, and there were nine hun- 
teachers, pres- 
and I never was so enthusiasti- 
Every strong state- 


people 


The next 
and we had a splendid time 
I think that Ohio is really 


paign.’ 

Miss Edith 
Kimball 
tinuously in 
ganize counties 


Weld Peck Miss 
of Cincinnati 
the field, striving to or- 
that have heretofore 
As a result of their 
work, a number of new organizations 
have been added to the Association. 
Columbus suffragists are holding 
regular nightly open-air meetings, one 
, in front of the capitol, and 
every other evening in some of the 
parks. 
The 
printed 
lets and 
of preparation. 


JUS SUFFRAGII 
NOW ENLARGED 


Organ of International Alliance 
_Changes Size—Is Full of In- 
teresting Articles 


and 


Klsa are con- 


each week 


State literature committee has 
2,000 cartoons and 10,000 leaf- 
leaflets in 


has other course 








The 
Woman 


the International 
Alliance have 
Suffragii, and 
per The 
published 
be edited, for 
Mary Sheepshanks, 
who will also have charge of the new 
International Headquarters at 7 Adam 
sireet, Adelphi, London. The French 
edition wil continue to be edited 
Mrs. De Witt Schlumberger, and 
be published in Paris. 
for either edition should be sent to the 
treasurer of the International Alliance, 
Coit, 30 Hyde Park 
England, and the sub- 
mention whether the 
the English edition is de 


officers of 
Suffrage 
its organ, Jus 
iaised its price to $1 
Muglish will 
| ondon, will 
Miss 


en- 
larged 
year. 
in 


edition be 


and the 


present, by 


_ 


by 
will 
Subscriptions 


Adela Stanton 
ate, 
scriber should 
Irench 
sired. 
Under 


London, 
or 


of - Martina 
Jus Suffragii 
years been the most interest- 
ing of all our exchanges, as it brought 
the news of the progress of the suf- 
movement in all parts of the 

In addition to news, it will 
supply statistical information 
frcm the different countries. The 
July issue, the first in the enlarged 
form, contains, besides editorials and 
news, articles on different phases of 
the International Congress by Mrs. 
Catt, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper, Mrs. Winifred 
HRarper Cooley, Miss A. Maud Royden, 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby and Mrs. Crystal 
Eaetman Benedict, with a photograph 
of the new International Board as 
frontispiece. 


the editorship 
Kramers at Rotterdam, 
has for 


wo! wh. 
now 





Superintendent of Police Regan of 
Buffalo is in favor of inaugurating a 
patrol of policewomen. A committee 
of suffragists comprising Mrs. Melvin 
Porter and Mrs. Frank J. Shuler 
called the other day and when they 
came away the superintendent was 
greatly impressed with the idea. He 


Minimum Wage Law decided in Port 


decent 


Philadelphia Appoints Mrs. Pierce 
to Organize Leagues for City 
Cleanliness 





For the first time in its history ppy 
adelphia will have a woman street jp, 
spector. Director Cooke of the Depary. 
ment of Public Works has appointeg 
Mrs. Edith W. Pierce, secretary of the 
Home and School League, to the Place, 
which was created a few months ago. 
She will begin work on Aug. 11, and 
will receive $1,300 a year. Mrs. Picree 
stood first on an eligible list of eight. 
Mrs. Pierce’s duty will be somewhat 
different from that of the men inspee. 
tors. Instead of having a district, ghe 
will caver the whole city, and wil! pay 
particular attention to the condition of 
schools and homes. Director (Cooke 
says that she will organize sectional 
associations for keeping the 
sidewalks, homes and schools clean, 
and will visit them frequently, mak 
ing addresses and instructing them ip 
the ways of municipal cleanliness 


FIND PORTLAND 
MINIMUM WAGE 


Conference Reports Cost of Liv. 
ing for Self-Supporting Wom- 
en $40 a Month 


Streets, 











The first conference called in the 


United States under the Compulsory 
land, Ore., last week, that #40 a 
month, or $9.25 a week, is “the 
required to maintain in a frugal but 
of living a sell 
porting woman in a mercantile 
lishment in Portland.” 
The conference, in 
ers, employees and social settlement 
workers participated, will recommend 
this as the compulsory minimum 
wage for women in Portland. 
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TRAVELLING BOOKS 
HELP NEW YORK 


Equal Franchise Society Pleased 
With Adoption of Plan Else 
where—Uses Pamphlets 


To the Editor Jour: 
nal: 

The truth of the old adage, 
tion is the sincerest flattery,” 
me this morning as I 
Journal of 


of The Woman's 






Tmita 





came to 
































read in your 
the 
of Pennsylvania to 
that State travelling 
libraries on suffrage and social condi 
tions affected by suffrage that should 


the decision of Kaqual 
Franchise Society 


send through 


‘help to educate people for the referen 


dum. It gratified tha! 
their selection of fifteen 
identical with the original list 
ed by the Equal Franchise Society of 
New York, which last spring inaug! 
rated this plan of placing a travellins 
library in every county of the 
In your notice [ found no mention 


me greatly 


books was 


select 


State. 


of pamphlets These we consider 
very important, and have selected 
forty or fifty of the most convincing 


arguments, including them in each 
box of books, and secretly hoping thal 
they may be lost anywhere in darkes! 
New York State where they will 4 
the most good. 
Our field worker has 
since April, placing libraries 
making arrangements in each county 
to keep the books circulating during 
the coming winter. Incidentally sh 
is gathering a lot of information as ! 
the growth of woman suffrage in the 
State, and is stirring up both new and 
latent interest in the subject. 
A great deal of time and thought 
has been put on the best way to 4 
a work which we believe will be fa 
reaching in results; and Pennsyl”® 
nia or any other State wishing to ct 
culate such libraries -is welcome ™ 
any information from our headqué™ 
ters that would be of assistance ™ 
the undertaking. Will you kindly 
this fact be known through The Wo™ 
ans’ Journal, as it might be the mea” 
of encouraging other States to 59 4 
do likewise. 
Sincerely, 
Helen C. Mansfield, 

President Equal Franchise Soc 

& East 37th street, New York ci 
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Detroit suffragists took a? all4 
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promised to see the matter threugh. 
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